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The Northwest's 
Greatest Store, 


In size, convenience of arrangenent, equipment, organization, 


REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 








6th & Wabasha Sts., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


and volume.of business, 


No other storein the Northwest compares with ours. 


OUR CUSTOMERS ALL AGREE that this store is an IDEAL TRADING PLACE. 


To supply the best merchan- 
dise at prices the people can 


afford to pay is our constant 
aim, and our buyers are posi- 
tively forbidden to load our 
shelves with shoddy goods. 


x 


Thus the upbuilding of this im- 
mense business has been accom- 
plished—a triumph of straight- 
forward business methods over 
the questionable means through 
which many concerns attempt to 
gain patronage. 


Our Spring and Summer Catalogues will be ready on or before April rst. 


Schuneman & Evans, ~»Sixth and Wabasha Sts.,« 





This entire building is occupied by Schuneman & Evans— 
The Northwest's greatest store. 





Come to Our Store When}You Can. 


We have writing-rooms, reception-rooms, 
parcel check-rooms, etc., which you and 
your friends are cordially invited to make 
free use of. We also have six BIG FLOORS, 
covering an area of FIVE ACRES, brimful of 
BRIGHT, NEW MERCHANDISE; more 
than SIXTY DEPARTMENTS, each a complete 
store; more than 500 EMPLOYEES. 


OUR MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT 


is thoroughly organized. We issue Illus- 
trated CATALOGUES and PRICE LisTs,which 
we mail to any address outside the ‘Twin 
Cities, free of charge. 

We fill ORDERS the SAME DAY they are 
received, and in every instance we guarantee 


satisfaction. 


Don’t fail to write for one. 


St. Paul, Minn. 
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‘None Better, Few as Good’ | 
| Sole ostnabntins Distributers: ; 
| FARWELL, OZMUN, KIRK &CO, | 
| Sr PACE 5 | 




























REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 


WYMAN, PARTRIDGE & 00,, 


\A7 ELOLES ALE 


Dry Goods and Notions. 


Prints, Flannels, 
Wash Goods, White Goods, 
Dress Goods, 
Linens, Hosiery, Notions, Blankets, Underwear, etc. 


SEASONABLE NOVELTIES. 


Cor. First Ave. N. and 4th St., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 























_. STORE,OFFICE & SALESROOMS 
F COR.E.WATER & HURON STS. 





E manufacture the celebrated “MILWAUKEE CUSTOM-MADE” Boots, SHozs and SLIPPERS in all grades and styles, and in all sizes and widths. If in wantof 
something reliable in footwear you ought to handle our goods. We make a specialty of LADIES’ and MEN’S FINE SHOES and LADIES’ OXFORDS, and have 
the reputation of making the best OILL GRAIN GOODS inthecountry. Try them. 


F. MAYER BOOT & SHOE weet Wholesale Manufacturers, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





‘§ Freeman & Sons Mig. Co.) PIPR ORGANS 


—RACINE, WIS. WN BUILT TO ORDER 


from the BEST MATE- 


High Grade fie eae 
Baulit 
i 








. either with mechanic- 
Steam Boilers al action or Tubular 
Tubular, Firebox, Vertical, 


Pneumatic action of 
| the SCHUELKE’sS PURE 
' | PNEUMATIC ORGAN 
i} System. 


y 
‘ || The best of referenc 
Also Smoke Stacks, Steel Tanks, Water- WRU coe chia: mau rag oy Ae 


Works Stand Pipes; in fact, anything A 11 | Yaa cae] vill WILLIAM SCHUELKE, 
AU pL 


Marine, Heating, or for any Service. | JAIEMS sk HM Every Orean Warranted 


IN STEEL PLATE WORK. 2219-2221 Walnut st., 
"Send for new illustrated and descriptive Milwaukee, Wis. 
CATALOGUE No. 30. 











WATER FOR COUNTRY USE. 


Is a big hit in fountain pen making, and is a distinctive THE DOMESTIO PUMP. 


Parker feature. Not only does it eed the ink perfectly, A wonderful invention for raisin 
but prevents soiled fingers. water. The WINDMILL’S GREATES 
HT DEALERS SELL THE pee i RIVAL. For sounsey homes, hotels and 
BRIG summer resorts. Call and see itin prac- 


tical operation. Send for catalogue and 
- a S. Parker Fountain Pen ! testimonials ot well-known Milwaukee 
people. 
because bright people want them. Don’t take just ‘ ‘a fountain pen,’’ but insist THE ERWIN HYDRAULIC MACHINERY CO. 
on having a Parker. Our catalogue not only contains beautiful cuts, but valuable a B 
information.—Mailed for the asking. 58 & 59 Loan and Trest ldg., - 
THE PARKER PEN 00O., No 14 Mill St, JANESVILLE, WIS. ‘ ancagman, Wee. 
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Are You — to St. Paul? 


Merchants Hotel 


REFITTED THROUGHOU'’ 


is again under the management of the we or 
proprietor, 


Rates: $2.00; $2.50; with bath, $3.00, 











Violinists srs. | Aodaks, 
| Cameras, 


Book of OLD VIOLINS (FREE). 





It contains historical sketches of the 
old masters of Cremona and Brescia from 
1540; illustrated; with fac-simile labels 
also a descriptive list of old violins possess 0 0 
ing the pure mellow tone. costing from #25 
to 5.000. A forma! Certificate of Genuine- 
ness with each violin. Several Violins sent | ies 
on selection when desired. ‘ 


\iimmnnin uals 








LYON & HEALY, Adams and Wabash Sts., Chicago. 


Bicyclers want pictures as souvenirs of their cycling 
trips. Most hunters and fisherman carry kodaks into 
camp with them nowadays. They are especially de- 
signed for travelers’ uses 





At a Bi Svery body who likes pictures ought to havea Pocket 
E Kodak: rice, 
Reduction. ” We make as — wa of Dgvstorrng and Prixtina 
To sharply reduce stock, we offer unpre- | pa mony oh end two-cent stamp for catalogue and 

— ae con, 5 er mney Headquarters for all kinds of Spectacles and Eye. 
pe DESNS Vee BON SN USCS reane trom glasses. Prescriptions carefully filled. Also all kinds 
- Don't fail to write atonce for catalogue. of repair work. 
The world-wide reputation of this house is a 
guarantee of the quality of the Lyon & Healy E. B. MEYROWITZ, . 
Organ. Address, Dept. 114, LYON & HEALY, Manufacturing Optician, 


Wabash Ave. and Adams St., Chicago, III. 360 St. Peter St., St. Paul. Minn 


bo) 





SPECIMEN ENGRAVING, 


St. Paul 


602 Globe Building, St. Pau], Minn. 


Hali-Tone, 





VINELAND 


Land Sale contract No. 205 was drawn on 
October 25, in a little over one year from 
the opening. Many are increasing their 
holdings even at advanced prices, be 
cause of their great success the first year. 
The mild, healthful, invigorating winters 
attract settlers from the cold plains. 
Thermometer rarely down to zero. No 
deep snows. No heavy winds. Pulmon- 
ary diseases unknown. Seasons as long 
as those of Norfolk, Virginia. Climate 
cooler than Southern California, so pro 
ducing fruits of superior flavor. Profits 
in fine fruits, $200 to $500 per acre. 
Near a rich old town. Good schools and 
churches. Ten acres enough. Excellent 
opportunities for young men, and for 
men of experience and capital in business 


and manufacturing. Ample markets. 





LEWISTON WATER AND POWER COMPANY, 
LEWISTON, IDAHO, and 
CONCORD, VINELAND, WASHINGTON. 





Engraving (,, 


We claim to do the 
VERY HIGHEST GRADE OF WORK, 
either ia 


Zinc-Kiching, 
Wood Engraving. 





We refer to those who have tried our 
work in St Paul. 





The accompanying specimen is a 
sample of our half-tone work. 


Give Us a Trial Order. 
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Of all the people that go to make up the cos- 
mopolitan population of the Northwest, there 
is probably none other of so distinctive a char- 
acter as the Russians, socalled. At least three- 
fourths of the settlers in Logan and McIntosh 
counties in North Dakota and McPherson 
County in South Dakota are these Russians, 
a quaint and interesting people who immi- 
grated here some ten or twelve years ago. 
There is a still older settlement of these people 
in Hutchinson County, South Dakota, where 
they settled nearly twenty years ago, but there 
they are so nearly amalgamated with the other 
settlers, by this time, that they have ceased to 
be distinctive in that locality. 

It isa mistake to suppose them to be genu- 
inely Russian, however. They are descendants 
of German colonists who settled in Southern 
Russia around Odessa and the Black Sea a 
little over a generation ago. Those colonists 
jealously preserved their native language, re- 
ligion and customs, refusing to affiliate with 
their Russian neighbors. They had come to 
the Czar’s domains hoping to better their con- 
dition, but were met with disappointments and 
hardships on every hand. The five years’ con- 
scription service proved a heavy burden—in 
their case lightened by no feeling of patriotism. 
Their religion—the majority of them being 
Protestants—was obnoxious in the eyes of the 
Government, which grew more and more in- 
sistent in its demand that they renounce their 
creed and adopt that of the Greek Orthodox 
Church. Add to this the facts that land was 
scarce and rents high, and it is small wonder 
that, when reports came of fertile lands in the 
Dakotas to be had free for the asking, so many 
of them decided to seek their fortunes in a 
country where they would be free from the 
oppressions and restrictions which were ma- 
king life a burden to them. 

It has been the fate or fortune of the writer 
to spend the greater part of three winters 
teaching school in McIntosh County, North 
Dakota, liying in Russian families. As a mem- 





THE RUSSIANS IN NORTH 


AND SOUTH DAKOTA. 


By Signa Setter Strom. 


ber of the family, I have been kindly treated 
and shown every consideration and comfort 
which their limited conveniences afforded; as 
a teacher, they have taken great interest in 
my work, and really the parents have usually 
given me more of help and less of hinderance, 
with fault finding, than has been accorded me 
in more pretentious and refined districts. 

They are a thrifty and industrious people, 
and will undoubtedly prove a far more de- 
sirable class of citizens than the shiftless, 
pauperized Slavonic element which is pouring 
into the country in constantly increasing num- 
bers. Unlike the Scandinavians, the Irish, and 
other foreigners who seem to imbibe the all- 
men-being-free-and-equal spirit as soon as they 
have landed at Castle Garden, and whose chief 
aim in life thereafter is to become Americanized 
as thoroughly and rapidly as possible, the 
Russian peasant clings to old-world customs 
and prejudices, and retains his national char- 
acteristics longer than any of his European 
brethren. This fact is apparent even at first 
glance, on entering a Russian settlement. The 
more or less dilapidated farmhouses which have 
hitherto varied the monotony of prairie scenery 
have gradually disappeared, and you observe 
with curiosity the queer-looking mud-colored 











structures, all built after much the same fash- 
ion and varying little in size, the dimensions 
usually being about 20x24 feet. The material 
used in the construction of these houses is sod, 
thickly plastered inside and out with a mixture 
of mud, straw and manure. The walls are made 
very thick and are impenetrable alike to the 
cold of winter and the heat of summer. The 
inside is usually whitewashed and is sometimes 
decorated in fantastic designs of glaring blues 
and reds, after a unique fashion. Anold stock- 
ing is unraveled, the crinkly yarn dipped in the 
dye, and daubed on the walls at irregular inter- 
vals. The effect is indescribable, and must be 
seen to be appreciated. It reminds one, some- 
how, of Aubrey Beardsley’s posters. 

The small, square windows are set deeply in 
the wall and are kept hermetically sealed, 
ventilation being an unknown quantity. Ex- 
cept among the well-to-do, mud floors are very 
much in evidence. These are ‘‘schmered”’ 
weekly with a mixture of sand and clay—a 
task as dear to the heart of the thrifty Russian 
‘‘frau’’ as is her Saturday scrubbing to the im- 
maculate New England housewife. Although 
stoves are coming more and more into use, 
many houses are still heated in a primitive 
fashion by means of huge stone ovens built in 
the wall, extending from floor to ceiling. The 
fireplace, in which they burn hay, straw and 
stable refuse, is underneath, the oven being 
quickly heated and retaining its heat for hours 
after the fire has gone out. The cooking is all 
done in this oven. 

In a typical Russian home, where innova- 
tions in the guise of rocking-chairs, sewing- 








A RUSSIAN FARMHOUSE. 
“The material used in the construction of these houses is sod, thickly plastered inside and out with a mixture of mud, 
straw and manure.” 
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machines, etc., have not as yet found their 
way, the furniture is of the rudest kind, con- 
sisting usually of a table, a few chairs, a couple 
of wooden benches, a cupboard, a bed in each 
room, and always and invariably a cradle; for 
the Russian is rich in the poor man’s blessings. 
To have a large family is considered desirable, 
and he who does not have one is looked on with 
mingled pity and contempt. <A Russian bed is 
a thing fearfully and wonderfully made. It is 
piled high with downy feather beds and pil- 
lows, and the Russian housewife exhausts her 
ingenuity in the ornamentation of her pillow- 


bread, coffee and syrup. The bread is made 


cases and bedspreads. The feather beds are | 
| came under my observation in the little town 
| of Kulm. A Russian woman entered a store 


used as a substitute for comforters or quilts. 
And, by the way, getting ready for bed is, with 
the Russian, a remarkably simple process. Cap, 


coat and boots alone are removed. Likewise, | 


with supreme disregard for hygienic precepts, 
he scrupulously refrains from bathing. He is 
firmly convinced that the less robust physiques 
of the American people are the direct result of 
an over indulgence in soapand water. Having 


conceived a prejudice in favor of cleanliness | 
early in life, I am inclined to attribute the | 


Russian’s state of chronic healthiness to his 
active outdoor life and wholesome food. Bread, 
coffee, meat, potatoes and soup, without vari- 
ation, constitute the bill of fare. Pie, cake and 
other Americanisms are unknown. Butter is 
used sparingly, and, being unsalted, is rather 
unpalatable to the American taste. Potatoes 


from the cheaper grades of flour, and is baked 
in loaves the size of four ordinary ones; yet the 
average Russian family will consume about 
twenty of these in a week. The incredulous 
reader will kindly bear in mind that the ‘‘aver- 
age’’ family among these people means ten or 
twelve. 

As a result of doing much heavy outdoor 
work, the Russian women are very strong and 
well-developed physically. They are ill-pro- 
portioned and ungraceful, however, while their 
feet and hands are as large as those of the men. 
An amusing incident, illustrating this fact, 


and asked to look at some shoes. The pro- 
prietor, being an American and a new-comer, 
politely brought out for her inspection various 
sizes and widths in women’s footwear. Look- 
ing on in apparent disgust, the woman finally 
pointed to a pair of men’s boots displayed in 
the window. The storekeeper collapsed, and 
when his customer left the store she triumph- 
antly carried under her arm a pair of cowhide 
No. 10’s. 

I have seen women doing all the work for an 
average family, besides doing as much work in 
the harvest-field as any of the men. They do 
not seem to consider this a hardship, but ac- 
cept it as the natural condition of things. In 
every other way the Russian wife is treated by 


and meat are cooked only for the midday meal. | her husband with consideration and respect. 
Breakfast and supper invariably consist:‘of ' In family affairs she practically rules supreme, 





DURINGiA RUSSIAN CHURCH®SERVICE. 


Religious services are held two or three times a ay on Sunday, and absence therefrom is considered a:gravz offense.” 





and is often appealed to when a bargain or trade 
is under consideration. Marital infidelity is 
virtually unknown. This may be the result of 
looking upon marriage as a purely business 
transaction. When a young man has arrived 
at a marriageable age, he selects from among 
the maidens of his acquaintance the one that 
looks strongest and healthiest—the one, ina 
word, that is likely to prove the best invest- 
ment. In case he does not know any one who 
seems desirable, he usually has some friend 
who does. In either case, the mode of pro- 
cedure is the same. Accompanied by a friend 
who acts as spokesman, he interviews his in- 
tended father-in-law, and if he makes a favor- 
able impression the bargain is concluded amid 
the smoking of innumerable cigarettes. It is 
useless to consult the girl, as she never thinks 
of objecting. It is customary for each of the 
interested parties to deposit five dollars, to be 
forfeited by the one who fails to carry out the 
agreement, and as a typical Russian would 
marry the veriest shrew rather than lose half 
that sum, no case is on record where the money 
has been forfeited. 

Passion and sentiment are elements entirely 
foreign to the stolid, unemotional nature of 
this people. Love and friendship, as we know 
them, simply do not exist; consequently there 
is little of jealousy and strife and heartache. 
Social intercourse is limited to friendly greet- 
ings in church and an occasional visit between 
neighbors. Occasionally there is one more 
progressive than the average who will move 
into the village, send his 
children to the village 
school, and live and work 
among Americans. Such a 
one is sure to get the full 
benefit of whatever neigh- 
borhood gossip these people 
permit themselves to en- 
gage in (and that is very 
little, be it said to their 
credit), and be classed 
among them as “high- 
toned,”’ ‘“‘stuck-up,’ and 
‘thinks he’s somebody.’’ 
Such a sentiment cannot 
long endure. With schools, 
taught by American teach- 
ers, over which float the 
bright colors of Old Glory, 
and with constant trade 
and business intercourse 
with American citizens, 
the rising generation is 
sure to lose much of this 
prejudice. If they retain 
the native industry, hon- 
esty and frugality, with 
the benefits of an education 
under American teachers 
in their schools, these Rus- 
sian settlements are des- 
tined to become the most 
wealthy and prosperous of 
any in the Northwest. 

Probably the two distin- 
guishing characteristics of 
the Russian are his love 
for money and his piety. It 
would seem at first glance 
as if the two could hardly 
be reconciled. But Rus- 
sian piety is of a peculiar 
variety; religion with him 
becomes almost a form of 
dissipation; it is the only 
relaxation he permits him- 
self. His social status is 
determined chiefly by the 
fact of his being converted. 
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The minister in a Russian community is some- 
thing more than a spiritual guide and adviser. 
He is held in the greatest respect, and in his 
way he is quite an autocrat. The quarrels and 
dissensions of the neighborhood, and all vexed 
questions, are brought to him for settlement, 
and his decision is regarded as final. Religious 
services are held two or three times a day on 
Sunday, and absence therefrom is considered a 
grave offense. The men and women always sit 
on opposite sides of the church. Revival meet- 
ings are frequently held, and are the objects of 
intense interest. It was my good fortune to at- 
tend one of these meetings not long ago, and a 
description may prove of interest to the reader. 
The church was crowded, and a dim light fell 
on grimy, rugged faces,—accentuating the ex- 
pression of hopeless stolidity peculiar to those 
who lead lives of grinding drudgery and toil,— 
and on the venerable figure of the preacher, 
his face aglow with religious enthusiasm. To 
him his creed was a living reality, and he 
seemed to pour forth his whole soul in a flood 
of untutored eloquence, his voice now rising in 
impassioned appeal, now sinking to a whisper 
of pleading persuasion. The sermon concluded, 
a song was sung. They have magnificent 
voices, these people. The minister lifts his 
hand: ‘‘Let us pray,” he says, and men, women 
and children sink to their knees. There isa 
moment of intense, silent expectancy. Then 
a wave of furious emotion sweeps over the 
congregation. Their stolid natures are aroused 
to the uttermost. Strong men sob, women 
shriek hysterically, and children cling to their 
mothers wailing in terror. Loud and louder 
waxes the tumult; but above it, clear and 
strong, rings out the voice of the preacher. 
He is singing ‘‘Rock of Ages,” singing it mag- 
nificently, and the melody, solemn and sweet, 
seems like a benediction. One by one the con- 
gregation joins him, and the soul-satisfying 
peace reflected from those faces and poured out 
through those voices is an evidence that no 
amount of reason and argument can overthrow. 
A shout is heard down by the door: ‘‘Hallelu- 
jah! I am saved!” and a young man rises to 
his feet excitedly, clapping his hands. He 
fervently embraces and kisses his neighbor, and 
the same greeting is extended to all the broth- 
ers and sisters. This is customary, I am told. 
Another rises, and yet another, and shouts of 
triumph are heard on every hand, mingled with 
the sobbing supplications of those still under 
conviction. There is more singing, more testi- 
monies, more seasons of prayer. It is late be- 
fore the closing hymn is sung—the members of 
the congregation linger as if loth to return to 
their narrow, every-day existence. 

There is no halo of picturesque romance 
lingering among these people, but the writer 
who possesses the rare power of drawing in- 
spiration from even uncouth and unattractive 
realities, will here find a promising and as yet 
untried field, in which he may be to these 
Russians what Hall Caine has been to the 
Manxmen. 


a 
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BUILDING CARS OF WASHINGTON FIR. 








A prominent lumber journal says that during 
the last three years Washington fir has largely 
displaced “other kinds of lumber in car building. 
Immense quantities of it are used. The chief 
advantage is on account of its lightness. Fir 
has largely taken the place of yellow pine and 
Norway on that account, although its tensile 
strength is not so’great as that of yellow pine. 
It is used for sills, framing and sheeting, but 
Oregon spruce is:coming into favor as sheeting. 
Pullman’s Palace Car Company uses great 
quantities of fir in the building of sleeping- 
cars, passenger cars and street-cars. Thechief 








RUSSIAN WOMEN AT WORK IN THE HARVEST-FIELDS. 


“1 have seen women doing all the work for an average family, besides doing as much work in the harvest-fleld as 


any of the men.” 


reason that caused that company to use it was 
the fact that such long stuff could be obtained, 
which is of great advantage in the building of 
passenger cars. The lumber is all of high grade, 
and comparatively easy to work, on account of 
its grain, its lightness and its dryness. 


the advantages of fir. They were forced into it 
by the necessity of building cars in the Far 
West in order to accommodate their traffic. 
The weight of the first new car surprised them. 
The railroad men, who had only their experi- 
ence with Eastern built cars made on old-fash- 
ioned ideas and plans, were skeptical as to 
whether it would be strong enough to last any 
length of time. Their fears have been ground- 
less, however, for the cars did last and do last. 
The lighter weights make a great saving in 
wear and tear of track and rolling-stock, while 


The 
Western railroads were the first to recognize | 





the fuel bill is cut ’way down from what it 
would be if heavier cars were used over the 
steep grades of the West. 

* 

DowN Many WATERS TO MEMPHIS. —A 
hardy adventurer will start from a little settle- 
ment in Northern Minnesota next spring, drift 
down streams and lakes till he comes to the 
Mississippi, and then float on the Father of 
Waters until he reaches his old home in Mem- 
phis, Tenn. His boat, or canoe, is being made 
now. It will be hewn from a huge pine log. 
When finished it will be painted red, white and 
blue, and be named ‘The North Star.”’ It is 
the intention of the voyager to subsist chiefly 
on fish and game procured by rod and gun while 
en route. His only companion will be his faith- 
ful dog. Barring loneliness, it is safe to say 
that he will have a pleasant trip. 
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CULTURE IN RUSH CITY. 


Talk about yerculcher! Why, Rush City’s up inG 

With her French, 'n Swede 'n German,'n a weekly 
singin’ bee; 

’N y'd think th’ town acollige if yer staid here over | 
night, 

With the lamp o’ larnin’ burnin’ double-time'n allus 
bright. 

Fust the gals they call me “Monseer,"''’n they call my 
wife “Madam ;" 


"N “bung joor,” “we gates,” ’n “store teel,”’ till I don’t 
know where I am. 

“Oh revoor,” “gut nacht,” “god aften,” 'n a lotof 
things much wuss, 

Till I try to answer likewise, get it wrong, 'n start ter 
cuss 


Et Chautauque they're a-studyin’ about the fall o’ 
Rome, 

'N they puta leetle Latin in the sanctity o' home, 

‘N they work at social problems, how ter beautify the 





town 

By a-cleanin’ up the alleys 'n a hangin’ chromos 
‘roun’. 

Then it’s “do, ray, me,” “ta, ra, ra,” 'n alot of other 
things, 

When Perfesser Wilson signals 'n the hull caboodle 
sings, 

'N the next day they're a-hummin’ likea lot o’ bumble- 
bees, 


‘Till they run the scale in ev'ry thing, 'n even when 
they sneeze. 
—Franklyn W. Lee, in Rush City (Minn.) Post. 


Better Label Them. 

The Sheldon (N. D.) Progress says that Mr. 
and Mrs. M. J. Freeman, of that town, gave all 
their ten children a first name beginning with 
“El” and containing five letters. All except 
Elmer and Elvieare living. The twoyoungest, 
Elfin and Elfie, are twins. The names in order 
of age are: 


Elton Ellis 
Elmer Elvin 
Elsie Elmon 
Elvie Elfin 


Elmie Elfie 


An Indian Burial at Evening. 

On a recent Saturday afternoon, while the 
Indians were camped on Camas Prairie, a child 
about two years old died and was buried in the 
evening on the banks of Camas Creek, says the 
Missoula correspondent of the Anaconda (Mont. ) 
Standard. Chief Kingfisher preached the fu- 
neral services at the grave in the Cree language, 
the whole tribe being present. After it had 
been buried, the march back to camp began, 
amid the cries and wailing of all. It was a sad 
and interesting sight to one that had never | 
seen an Indian burial, and especially in this in- 
stance, when on the morrow the Indians of the 
tribe were to start for their future home several | 
hundred miles away, never, probably, to return 
to the grave again. 





A Queer Idaho Wager. 

One of the most singular wagers ever heard | 
of has been proposed for a horse-race in Cassia 
County. ‘“‘Diamondfield Jack’? was convicted 

of murder, and a motion for a new trial has | 


‘been made. The result of the motion hinges on 


whether it was possible for the defendant to 
have made a certain ride in a certain length of | 
time, the defense claiming it could not have | 
been done, although one of the witnesses for | 
the prosecution claims to have repeated it. 
Now the defense has proposed that the prosecu- 

tion may select horses and riders and make the | 





attempt at the expense of the defense. If the 
ride is made, the defense loses its chances for 


| getting a new trial. It will mean, if the offer 


is accepted, a ride to put a man’s neck in the 
halter.—De Lamar (Id.) Nugget. 


In Territorial Days. 

While J. E. Kramiss, a former resident of 
the Dakotas during the Territorial days, but 
who now lives in Iowa, was in St. Paul re- 
cently, he talked of old-times as follows toa 
representative of the Daily Globe: 

‘‘We used to have lively times out in the 
Dakotas in the early days. Between the hot 
political campaigns and the Indians we were 


| kept on the qui vive most of the time. I will 


never forget the contest over the selection of a 
site for the Territorial capital. It was along 
in the ’80’s, and the Legislature had provided 
for a commission to select the site. The law 
read that the commission should organize in 
Yankton, which was at that time the capital. 
It was no secret that the commission were in 
favor of removing the capital, and the people 
of Yankton knew it. The commission went 
down to Sioux City, and, after a few days’ stay, 
secured a special train and went back through 
Yankton, passing through the city at about 
forty miles an hour. While passing through 
the town limits the commission organized, and 
thus complied with the law. 

‘‘Nearly every man in Yankton was a deputy 
sheriff, and United States Marshall Dan Ma- 
ratta, with the citizens, tried to stop the train, 
but as the switches had been spiked they could 
do nothing, and the train passed through Yank- 
ton and came to St. Paul, where the com- 
mission drew up the papers removing the cap- 
ital to Bismarck. I tell you those were hot 
times. There came near being an insurrection 
among the few people then in the Territory. 
But things are different out there now; the 
State is now covered with a network of rail- 
roads, and ‘Injuns’ are scarce.”’ 


A Fortune in Klondike Poker. 

A correspondent of an Eastern paper says 
that it was in Dawson City, the metropolis of 
the newly-discovered Klondike region, that 
three men started a game of poker one night in 
a saloon. Gradually the crowd grew until there 
were five in the game. 

Money, that is, coined money, is scarce in 
that region; so dust and nuggets were used. At 
the start of the game white sheets of note-pa- 
per were spread on the table, and when a man 
would ante he would put in a pinch of dust. 

Finally the break came. Sandy McLeod, 
who had gone into the country as sergeant of 
mounted police, was one of the players. He was 
dealt a hand that seemed to suit him. After 
the bet he turned to his pack, and lifting out a 
two-quart jar of gold, said: 

“‘T raise you that.’’ 

The next man was Joe Hollingshead, a Texan, 
the discoverer of the Bonanza Creek camp. Joe 
never moved a muscle, but saw the bet and 
raised it another jar. 

The next man was a Swede, and he passed out. 

The last.man, the dealer, hesitated long, but 
finally tossed his cards in the center also. 

The opener saw the raise, lifted it another jar, 
and lay back complacently. Sandy hesitated 
not a second, but reached for his outfit again 


| and produced a can of dust. This he calmly 


hoisted on the table, together with the jar, to see 
the other raise, remarking, ‘‘Raise you a can.”’ 
Hollingshead promptly saw the bet. Nearly 
all the three men had was on the table, and we 
knew the end was near. 
In the deal the first man took two cards. 
Sandy took two also, and Joe took but one. 
Sandy had no more oil-cans of gold, but he 





had two jars full, and Joe had an equal amount. 
A show-down was demanded. Sandy had three 
aces, a queen, anda jack, and Joe had four kings 
and an ace. 

How much gold was on that table at one 
time? Figure it for yourself. A reasonable es- 
timate, however, would place its value at about 
$120,000. 


Montana Gold-Ducks. 

“Oh, yes,”’ said W. F. Cobban recently to the 
Butte (Mont.) Jnter-Mountain, as he threw a 
small nugget of gold up in the air and caught 
it again as it came down, ‘‘ducks are much 
better than chickens for mining purposes. 
They swallow larger pieces of the yellow stuff 
than chickens do. Last week I bought a lot cf 
the latter and turned them loose in the yard, 
but I intend to get some more ducks. Sunday 
I killed one of the chickens to see if it had 
picked any of the gold from the dirt of the 
cellar. Its craw did not contain any gold, but 
it had three or four very pretty sapphires and 
a white stone the name of which I do not know. 
I am going to take it to a jewelry store and 
iearn what itis. I also killed a duck, the only 
one I had, and it was——”’ 

At this point Mr. Cobban exhibited several 
nuggets, and laughed; but before he could tell 
all about it an acquaintance of his turned the 
corner near which he was standing and broke 
up the story by saying: 

‘‘Well, how about the strike of rich pay-dirt 
that was made a few days ago while workmen 
were excavating for a cellar under your house?”’ 

“Tt is all there as rich as ever. We are not 
washing any of the dirt, but are saving it un- 
til next spring. It is being sacked. Other 
people living in that section are preparing to 
do a little of the same class of work. By spring 
we will doubtless have quite an excitement in 
our neighborhood., Just think of it! Whena 
man down there runs short of change and de- 
sires to purchase something, all he has to do is 
go down in the cellar, pan out a few shovelsful 
of dirt, dump the residue into his buckskin 
sack, and pull the string. It’s just like draw- 
ing money out of an up-town bank.”’ 

Then he took another look at his nuggets and 
asked if any one knew where he could find a 
flock of ducks. 


Queer Mining Stampedes. 

A correspondent from Deadwood, S. D., says 
that the various stampedes in different direc- 
tions about the Black Hills have a very amus- 
ing side and keep prospectors and those who 
want to be with the winning crowd on the tip- 
toe of uncertainty all the time. A few days 
ago there was a discovery noted from Sheep 
Mountain, near the head of Polo Creek. No 
sooner had the news been given to the staid 
and respectable citizens who were on the inside 
than they started away, only to be followed by 
all the surplus population. The stampede was 
remarkable, and every man in Deadwood seemed 
to have been favored with “‘first information.” 
While this stampede was going on, another 
report came from the opposite direction that 
ore had been found at Elkhorn tunnel; and 
away the crowd rushed there. This has been 
a common occurrence for weeks, and, as one 
result, there is very little to be shown by the 
men with valuable inside information in the 
way of good claims or mines anywhere, while 
others, who had no such early news, have made 
themselves rich. The new discoveries have 
been a matter of surprise to the old prospectors 
and miners, who have been tramping over the 
ground, now found to be the very richest, for 
these many years, and regarding it all with 
disdain. For twenty years, localities that are 
now lively and prosperous shipping-camps have 
been passed as worthless by the most expert 
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miners, and it has remained for tenderfeet, in 
many instances, to find and bring to light the 
best ores ever found in the Black Hills. 


A Modern Wetzel. 

“Lewis Wetzel, who lived in the western 
part of Virginia, became noted as an Indian 
fighter previous to and during the Revolution- 
ary War,’’ remarked an old-timer, who was in 
a reminiscent mood. 

“He was a large, wiry, athletic man, who 
became an Indian hunter because Indians had 
killed all his nearest kindred in their raids 
into the settlements of Western Virginia. He 
possessed a frame that it seemed impossible to 
tire, and he was considered the best shot with 
a rifle in all that country. He killed Indians 
out of mere revenge, and he not only killed 
them when on the war-path, but whenever he 
could engage with them. He could load his 
rifle running, and therefore 
was a dangerous antagonist. 
He was one of the few men of 
the West who could fire at the 
edge of aknife and cut the 
bullet in two every time ata 
distance of ten yards. He en- 
joyed his prowess, and when 
in the settlements he was 
a companionable man; but 
hunting Indians he was mo- 
rose and disagreeable, and 
much preferred to be alone. 
It is said that he even kilied 
Indian women and children, 
and it is well-known that he 
killed Indians who were em- 
bassadors to the whites on 
peaceful errands. If he ever 
saw an Indian that he did not 
kill, it has not been recorded. 
In the Upper Ohio River 
Country his name has been 
handed down from father to 
son, and many exploits have 
been told of him which never 
appeared in print. There is 
a county in West Virginia 
named after him, and roman- 
ces have been written whose 
heroes have his character. 

“Montana has a man now 
living whose career has been 
something like thatof Wetzel. 
He has not, probably, killed 
as many Indians, but that has 
not been his fault. He is said 
to have slain at least forty red 
skins, and he has not been 
particular what tribe they be- 
longed to or where they were. He-has taken as 
great risks in killing Indians as Wetzel ever 
did. The reason of his hatred for the whole 
Indian race was the killing of a favorite broth- 
er, in a family of seven or eight boys, by the 
Piegans. He was a good shot and used a Win- 
chester rifle instead of the old muzzle-loading 
flint-lock rifle that Wetzel carried. He is David 
Warcham, of Fergus County. 

“T have heard accounts of but two of his 
battles, but no doubt a history of others would 
be just as interesting. He encountered five 
bucks, evidently on the war-path or a horse- 
stealing expedition. He had not his gun with 
him, but he went home, which was not far off, 
and returned with it. He sought a good spot, 
and began firing. The Indians made fight, but 
he dropped them so fast that two started to 
run away, but he was too swift for them, even, 
and every one was killed. 

‘‘Another time he and a pilgrim were camp- 
ing out, and in the night the Indians stole 
both their horses. They followed the Indians, 


PREPARING 


| who evidently did not expect a visit from them. 


They crept up close to the camp and found the | 
Warcham’s horse was a pet, 
The | 


| horses tied there. 
and whinnied when it scented its master. 
Indians did not awake, and both horses were 
taken away. They could not get their own 
saddles, but got two old Indian saddles as be- 
ing better than riding bareback. They then 
stampeded the Indian horses and drove them 
toward Fort Benton. Passing a narrow canyon, 
Warcham told his companion to hurry along 
with the horses as fast as he could, and he 


the magic metal—humanity has leveled mount- 
ains and bridged seas and oceans,”’ said a local 
civil engineer to the Portland Oregonian. 

“T was assistant engineer on the Ontario & 
Quebec Railroad, a branch of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, and in running ‘our prelimi- 
nary lines one of them touched Bridgewater, 
Ont., a deserted town that was the personifica- 
tion of Oliver Goldsmith’s ‘Deserted Village.’ 
Bridgewater was brought into existence by one 


| of the strangest gold-finds and crazes in the 


would wait for the Indians, seven in number, | 


whom they had seen coming afar off. He con- 
cealed himself as well as he could, and awaited 





their coming. When the battle was over, the | 


| Warcham bad not a single scratch. After rest- 
ing his horse he overtook his companion, who 
was nearly scared to death and almost worn out 
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with the old saddle. They rested, not fearing 
any danger, and rode leisurely into Fort Ben- 
ton, where they sold their stock and remained 
until they had recruited. It is related that 
neither was able to sit down for a week, after 
arriving in the town. 

‘“‘Warcham, even to this day, when he sees 
an Indian, fires up, gnashes his teeth, and re- 
grets that he has not his gun with him. He 
has never killed any women or children, but 
those who know him best are certain that few 
Indians have ever met him on the plains and 
gone away alive. He is nowin the vigor of 
life, between forty-five and fifty years old, and 
is regarded by all his neighbors as one of the 
State’s best citizens. But hecan’t conceal, and 
doesn’t try to conceal, his extreme hatred of 
all Indians.”’ 


Strange History of a Canadian Town. 


“One salmon multiplies its species a million 
fold; the giants of the Western forest spring 
from a seed no larger than a pea; but for gold— 





seven Indians had become ‘good’ Indians and | 





history of this continent, and it goes to show 
what great results sometimes follow small and 
unimportant occurrences. I will tell you the 
story of how a stray cow caused millions of 
money to be spent in search of gold. 

‘Nearly twenty-five years agoa farmer’s wife 
was searching the woods surrounding their 
farm for a cow that had strayed, and, becom- 
ing thirsty, stopped to get a drink from a 
spring. Slipping, she fell against a small, 
loose rock, which rolled to her feet and proved 
to be a twenty-pound nugget of almost pure 
gold. Bridgewater at that time was nearly 
forty miles from the nearest railroad, and the 
present site of the town was nothing but a 
wilderness; but the effect of that accidental 
find of the farmer’s wife was such that, inside 
of six months, what had been a burned-over, 
barren wilderness was converted into a sub- 
stantial city of nearly 5,000 persons. 

“In digging a shaft about a mile south of 
the town site, on the claim of the Hon. Billia 
Flint, a life senator of Canada, an immense 
quarry of the purest white marble ever found 
on this continent was discovered, and at the 
suggestion of the senator the town of Bridge- 
water was practically built of marble, for it 
has today the only hotel, church, school, court- 
house and dwellings constructed entirely of 
white marble in the world; and a mile north of 
the town are an abandoned ax factory and the 
grist mill, whose foundations are built of the 
same beautiful material. 

‘During the building of the town thousands 
of men prospected the entire country, and 
shafts and tunnels were driven—some of them 
nearly 100 feet deep; but, strange as it may 
seem, there never was enough gold found to 
pay the cost of a single shaft or tunnel sunk or 
run in the entire district. So excited did the 
farmers around Bridgewater become that some 
of them actually hired guards to keep men 
from going on their land to pick up gold. 

‘Pat Kehoe, an old Irishman who owned 100 
acres of rock-strewn barren land, was offered 
$125,000 for his holding, but held out for $150,000. 
Today you could buy the property for about $150. 

“One rancher, whose farm adjoined ‘Alad- 
din’s Cave,* the place where the original nugget 
was found, sold forty-five acres to an English 
syndicate for $100,000; and it is an established 
fact that the syndicate spent as much more 
developing the claim, as everything was very 
costly, all material having to be hauled nearly 
fifty miles over rough roads. It did not geta 
single ounce of free gold out of the purchase; 
but it mined some quartz—about 100 tons, 
shipped it to the States, and in return gota 
bill from the smelting company for $360 smelt- 
ing charges, over and above the gold in the 
quartz! This was the first, and I believe the 
last, shipment of quartz ever made, as the cost 
of hauling, shipping and smelting was $150 a 
ton more than the rock produced. 

‘For some reason the marble quarries of 
Bridgewater were never worked other than for 
local building purposes—just why I do not 
know; for, though I have seen many so-called 
marble palaces in different parts of Europe, I 
have never seen anything like those to be found 
in Bridgewater, probably the only entire town 
in the world that is built of white marble.”’: 
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This grand building, the pride of every citi- 
zen of South Dakota, is four stories high, built 
of native stone, and has all the modern im- 
provements and appliances. Standing as it 
does on an elevation overlooking the ‘' Vale of 
Minnekahta,”’ it attracts the eye from every 
point of view. The grounds surrounding this 
institution are eighty acres in extent and are 
broken in landscape, gently sloping to the 
town half a mile distant and some two hundred 
feet lower. One hundred and sixty-five veter- 
ans here find a comfortable, even luxurious 
home. 
ous in this locality, is used for bathing, drink- 
ing and culinary purposes, and the old soldiers 
are loud in their praises of the balmy climate 
and wonderful waters, so miraculous in their 
effects on rheumatic and other ailments. 

Since Colonel Arthur Linn has had command 
of the home, a determined effort has been made 
to call attention to Hot Springs as a suitable 
place for a branch National Soldiers’ Home. 
Under his able and thoroughly efticient man- 
agement the home is a model of its kind, and 
nowhere on the continent could there be a bet- 
ter place for those who are dependent on the 
nation’s bounty. 

Hot Springs, South Dakota, is beyond doubt 


The hot water of thesprings, so numer- | 





“THE PLUNGE,’ CONNECTED WITH THE EVANS HOTEL AT HOT SPRINGS, 8. D. 


tional Home have induced my belief in the 
efficacy of the waters of the Hot Springs for 
rheumatism, sciatica, spinal irritation and nerv- 
ous prostration. 

“The test, which is fully described in my re- 
port, was severe, but too brief. It was upon 
about thirty men, eighteen of whom were 
treated for rheumatism. In the sixty days’ 
test, eight of them, or forty-four per cent of | 
those who were treated for rheumatism, were 
practically cured, the remainder all benefited, 
excepting one; and those suffering from sci- 
atica, spinal irritation and nervous prostration 
were improved. I believe the percentage cured 
would have been doubled with four to six | 
months’ treatment. During the year ending 








TUE EVANS HOTEL, 


one of the greatest health resorts of the kind 
in the United States, proof of which assertion 
can be had from the Government itself. Noth- 
ing can be more convincing than the following 
letter from Gen. W. W. Averell, written at 
Bath, N. Y., February 7, 1894, to the chairman 
of the National Sub-committee on Soldiers’ 
Homes, etc. We quote as follows: 

‘Dear Sir: I have been requested to present 
to you“my views regarding the advisability of 
and necessity for the establishment of a sani- 
tarium at Hot Springs, S. D. Your committee, 
I presume, has my reports of three visits to the 
State Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers at 
that place, made in 1891, 1892, and 1893, which 
may contain my knowledge of the climate and 
of the healing qualities of the waters of the 
Minnekahta or Hot Springs. 

‘The unusual number of members discharged 


from the State Home during the year by reason | 


of their recovery from the disabilities which 
had: entitled them to its care and attention 
first attracted my attention, and subsequently 
the results of the remarkable test made last 
year, 1893, upon thirty disabled men selected 
and sent from the Western Branch of the Na- 


HOT SPRINGS, 8. D. 


June 30, 1893, there were in the Central, 
Marion, Northwestern and Western branches 
of the National Home an average number sick 
of 1,590, of which 853, or fifty-three per cent, 
were treated for rheumatism in its various 
forms, acute, and subacute, and chronic (ar- 
ticular or muscular). These branches are the 
nearest and most accessible to the South Da- 
kota Hot Springs, and if provisions were made 





for the treatment of those 853 members afflicted 
with rheumatism at Hot Springs, and forty- 
four per cent of them were cured, there would 
ensue a saving to the Government of the cost 
of their maintenance in the homes, viz, $52,875, 
computed on the per capita cost of $140.75 per 
annum, and there would be something added 
to the producing power of the country. 

‘In the State homes nearest the Hot Springs 
—Illinois, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas and 
Colorado—there were on the 30th of June, 1895, 
488 members sick, of whom a much larger pro- 
portion, over 400, were treated for rheumatism. 
Assuming that the same percentage of cures, 
forty-four per cent, would result from a treat- 


| ment at Hot Springs, there would be 176 re- 


| stored to health, and there would follow a 


saving of $100 per capita to the Government 
per annum, or $17,600. There might be a total 
saving effected per annum of $70,000. 

“If a sanitarium were established at Hot 
Springs at a cost of $100,000, and one-half the 
cases of rheumatism should be cured that might 
be sent for treatment from the most convenient 
of the Soldiers’ Homes, I have no doubt it would 
pay for itself within five years after it was 
ready for occupation, in saving from cost of 
maintenance in Soldiers’ Homes without cure. 
Without a cent of savings in money, the rescue 
from pain and misery and the restoration to 
health of those men for whose welfare the Gov- 
ernment is responsible, would, I believe, fully 
justify the establishment of the sanitarium. 

“In this view, it would be an economical 
undertaking for the public good, which the 
public would appreciate and approve. 

“Wa. W. AVERELL, U.S. A., 
“Assistant Inspector-General, National Home 
for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers.’’ 

There are thousands of deserving veterans 
scattered over the country who are suffering 
from rheumatism, the veteran’s worst enemy, 
and, in order that these men shall have a 
chance to be cured or relieved of their suffer- 
ing, an effort is now being made to secure the 
establishment of a Northern Branch of the 
National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers 
at Hot Springs. Senator Pettigrew, of South 
Dakota, has secured the passage of a bill in the 
Senate for the location of such a home, and itis 
reasonably expected that it will pass the House. 

The demand fora Northern Branch at Hot 
Springs, or, properly speaking, fora great ‘‘Sol- . 
diers’ Sanitarium,’’ grows every month. The 
number of rheumatic sufferers grows with time 
and age. In every State home a majority of 
the patients therein suffer from rheumatism. 
The location of such an institution at Hot 
Springs is demanded by every consideration for 
human suffering. It is not a question of dol- 
lars, but one of humanity that appeals to the 
people and to Congress; and no patriotic citizen 
can object to the establishment of such an 
institution. 

Colonel Arthur Linn, commandant of the 
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South Dakota Soldiers’ Home, informs us that 
he has received applications from rheumatic 
veterans in nine States and two national homes, 
asking for admission into the South Dakota 
home to get relief from tortures of rheuma- 
tism; but nonecan be admitted into the home— 
only those that are actual residents of the State. 
Colonel Linn is of the opinion, based on reports 
from all State and national homes, that a san- 
itarium capable of caring for 5,000 men would 
be filled within two years. Every rheumatic 
patient that has entered the South Dakota 
Home has been cured, which is really a better 
test than the one General Averell speaks of. 

The Government owes it to its gallant de- 
fenders, and Congress should see to it that these 
men are provided with means of getting relief. 
The hot waters of Hot Springs will cure almost 
any disease, but for rheumatism these waters 
have proved their value in thousands of cases. 
Men have been carried in blankets and placed 
in the old Indian bath, and after three applica- 
tions, or baths, have got up and dressed them- 
selves. A volume could be written of the 
wonderful cures, but the Government test is 
sufficient to prove allthatisclaimed. Besides, 
General Franklin, General Averell, and other 
noted army officers have heartily: endorsed the 
location of a National Branch or sanitarium at 
Hot Springs. 

For the benefit of others who may wish to 
visit Hot Springs for pleasure or to regain 
health, we would mention two of the hotels 
there. The Evans is one of the leading hotels 
in the West. It is builtof pink sandstone, and 
accommodates 300 people. The ‘‘plunge”’ con- 
nected with it is 100x250 feet, with an outflow 
of 100,000 gallons of water anhour. Every con- 
venience that modern life furnishes is to be 
found at this hotel, and the wonderful medic- 
inal water has cured thousands. 

The Hotel Fargo is open the year round, and, 
like the other hotels, has all modern conven- 
iences. Hot Springs, nestling in the most 
romantic valley in the Black Hills, 3,500 feet 
above the level of the sea, has a crisp, bracing 
atmosphere that is laden with balsamic odors 
from the great pines surmounting every hill- 
top—a tonic in itself. The lovely scenery of 
the surrounding mountains, valleys, cliffs and 
glens, is a perpetual delight. But, greatest of 
all are the warm medicinal springs, whose wa- 
ters have cured many beyond the reach of 
climate, physicians, or drugs. 


+ 


AN INDIAN TRADITION. 


The Indian tradition of Happy Valley, in the 
Olympics, says the Pendleton East Oregonian, re- 
lates that ages ago all the tribes annualiy gath- 











ered in this beautiful valley to hold joyous car- 
nival and participate in games and contests of 


strength and endurance. All arms were left at | 
| uries before, and that the work had been done 


the borders of the valley, and for an entire moon 
joy and peace reigned supreme. At length the 
great god, Seatco, became angry with his chil- 
dren, and in his wrath caused a convulsion of 
nature which destroyed all the assembled rev- 
elers except one or two, who escaped and car- 
ried the tale of woe to the outer world; and for 
this reason centuries have passed without an 
Indian daring to penetrate the Olympics and 
brave the wrath of Seatco. 
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ANCIENT MINES IN MONTANA. 





“Most people will be surprised when they 
read that there are ancient mines in Montana, 
and perhaps a great many will still doubt it,” 
remarked an old-timer to a Phillipsburg (Mont.) 
Mail representative. ‘The following story is 
as I got it from my friend. I gave him my 
promise not to disclose his name or the lo- 
cality. I give it to you as he told it to, me: 

‘**We have just come down from the 
River, and have been having a queer experi- 
ence, too. About two weeks ago we were trav- 
eling along with our outfit. It had been rain- 
ing all day, and we concluded to go into camp 
the first good place we struck. The country 
was covered with lodge-pole pine, and there 
was no place to picket a horse. Along about 
3 o’clock in the afternoon we came to a park in 
the mouth of a small gulch and found every- 
thing we wanted—good horse-feed, plenty of 
good fire-wood, and some fresh deer sign. 

‘It is against the law to kill deer at this 
season, but, all the same, after we had camp 
made and had got warmed up, Jim went up the 
small gulch and got one. I heard him shoot, 
and was pretty sure he had something; so I 
went up to help him bring itdown. We got 
him on a pole and started with our load, but 
the down timber was thick and we had to rest 
pretty often. We rested in one place where 
the rim-rock stood up about thirty feet straight 
from the creek. We were looking over the face 
of it for any sign of a vein, when Jim said, ‘I 
have struck a lead,’ and pointed it out to me. 

‘**We left the deer and climbed up to take a 
look at it, and found that someone had been 
there before, for there was the entrance toa 
tunnel. We knew it must have been donea 
long time ago, for there was no sign of a dump 
—it had all been washed away. We wentin as 
far as we could with what matches we had, and 
concluded to come back in the morning and ex- 
plore it. 

“*That night we speculated a great deal on 








when all that work could have been done. We 
were both old-timers and were sure there had 
been no quartz-mining done in that section of 
Montana since we were in the country. We 
put in most of the night talking; neither of us 
was inclined to sleep much. We got up early 
(it was still raining), had breakfast, took a 
couple of candles, pick, shovel, and some sacks 
to get samples in, and started. We concluded 
to explore the mine before we took any samples, 
so we started in, following the main drift. We 
passed several chambers cut out at the side of 
the drift, and several raises had been put in; 
but we kept on, as we had no ladder to climb 
up in the raises. We noticed a great deal of 
copper-stain along the floor. It seemed to be 
in bunches. We broke some of the quartz, but 
could find no copper in it, though we did see 
some gold several times. 

‘““T think we followed the drift about one 
thousand feet, when we came to the end. It 
looked as if men had just quit work. We found 
four holes drilled all ready to blast, and lots of 
copper-stain. Jim was examining the copper, 
when he surprised me by declaring that there 
had been a lot of copper tools left there cent- 


by ancients, and it had been done so long ago 
that the action of the air had destroyed the 
copper. By cleaning the dust away we could 
see the shape of some of the tools that they 
used for drilling. We were certain, for there 
were the drill-holes. They were about two 
inches in diameter, and I found, with the 
shovel handle, that they were about three feet 
deep, and put in too strong for any explosives 
we use in mining at the present-day. 


‘Our candles were getting short, so we 
thought we would be getting out. Back about 
one hundred feet from the face of the drift we 
came to a raise and found there was a draft, 
which indicated that the raise went to the sur- 
face or connected with the crevice and was the 
cause of the good air. Well, we got back to 
the entrance just as our candles played out. 
The rain was pouring down. We stopped just 
inside out of the rain to look at our samples, 
when we heard a terrible roar up the gulch, 
and at a glance saw the cause. 

***A cloud had burst up inthe mountains and 
there was a mass of water, rock, timber and 
soilcoming down. The side of the mountain 
above us was too steep to climb, and the only 
thing to do was to try and get outof the mouth 
of the gulch. It didn’t take us many seconds 
to come to that conclusion. We had about four 
hundred yards the start of the landslide, and 
we had about the same distance to run. I 
don’t remember noticing any of the down tim- 
ber we had trouble in getting through in the 
morning; fear lent us wings, and we jumped 
obstructions which at any other time we could 
not have climbed over. Our horses became 
terrified at the noise and pulled their picket 
pins, and that is the last we have seen of them. 
Our camp was right in the mouth of the gulch, 
and is now buried under fifty feet of slide; and, 
fora mile up, the gulch is filled from fifty to 
one hundred feet deep. 

‘‘*We staid around the next day trying to see 
if we could find where that raise that the cur- 
rent of air went up came to the surface, but the 
mountainside is covered with slide rock, and 
we could find no sign of the vein. Jim hada 
fish-line and a couple of hooks in his pocket, 
and we lived for five days on fish and fool-hens. 
We will go back as soon as we get another 
grub-stake. There is a big thing there, and 
we will find it yet. There are two feet of 
quartz a thousand feet long, already opened up. 
And we’d like to know who the people are that 
did the work?’ ”’ 
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A Few Dakota Statistics. 


Official statements show that North Da- 
kota’s grain acreage last year was as follows: 
Wheat, 3,588,784; oats, 634,279; barley, 222,326; 
flax, 227,902; rye, 37,478; corn, 39,900. 

The live-stock census of the State for the 
same period gives a total of 217,263 horses, 
3,865 mules, 270,193 head of cattle, 297,271 sheep, 
and 88,150 hogs. 


Good Crops Solve the Mortgage Problem. 

In Latah County, Idaho, mortgages amount- 
ing to $150,000 were discharged during the six 
months ending January 1. During January 
$50,000 of mortgages were paid off, and it is 
estimated that the year closing next July will 
show a reduction of $250,000 to $300,000 in mort- 
gage indebtedness. Throughout the agricult- 
ural districts of the entire inland empire, the 
reduction of indebtedness on farms has been of 
proportionate character, indicating a prosper- 
ous condition of affairs.—Tacoma ( Wash.) West 
Coast Trade. 


Irrigation in Montana. 

Surveys have been begun, under direction of 
the State arid-land commission of Montana, for 
the great Billings Canal. As projected, this ca- 
nal will be about forty-five miles long, and dur- 
ing its progress a big cliff just north of the 
town of Billings will be tunneled a distance of 
2,000 feet. Through the agency of the proposed 
canal, many thousand acres in the Yellowstone 
Valley, now suitable for grazing purposes only, 
will be reclaimed to agriculture. The waters of 
the Yellowstone River, thus utilized, will help 
to produce millions of bushels of choice cereals 
for the waiting markets of the world, and again 
prove that man is monarch of the soil. 





No-Land Like the Northwest. 

The per capita income of every man, woman 
and child in. Washington, North Dakota, Mon- 
tana, South Dakota and Minnesota from one 
year’s output of grain, live stock, fruit and 
minerals, is so notoriously large that no North- 
western farmer of sound mind would entertain 
for a moment the thought of leaving such 
States for the much lauded but far less pro- 
ductive regions of the South. There is more 
good, health and money in raising Northern 
live stock and grain, and in making butter and 
cheese, than there is or ever will be in the 
cotton-fields and uncertain fruit orchards of 
the sunny but enervating and deceptive South. 


Where Farmers ‘‘Roll in Wealth.” 

A writer from Davenport, Lincoln County, 
Washington, says that that county is “rolling 
in wealth.” The wheat crop there last year 
amounted to 6,500,000 bushels and brought the 
farmers about $4,500,000. Live stock, fruit, 
poultry, minerals, etc., brought into the coun- 
try about $1,500,000 more—a total of $6,000,000, 
or nearly $3,500 for each man, woman and child 
in the county. The writer thinks it hardly 
probable that this result can be equaled any- 
where else in the Union. The county had some 
350,000 acres under cultivation. Of this, 250,000 
acres yielded an average of twenty-nine bushels 





per acre. One 160-acre farm near Davenport 
produced 8,400 bushels of wheat, an average of 
fifty-two and one-half bushels per acre for the 
entire tract. Davenport is about forty miles. 
west of Spokane, in what is known as the Big 
Bend Country. 


Tells About Lewiston Valley. 

A very attractive pamphlet is now being sent 
out by the Lewiston Water and Power Com- 
pany of Lewiston, Idaho, and Concord, Wash. 
Its twenty-six illustrated pages tell all about 
the far-famed Lewiston Valley—its climate, 
rich capabilities, present resources and future 
prospects. It is here, in Southeastern Wash- 
ington, just across from Idaho, that Vineland 
is located, the home of so many thrifty and 
happy settlers. The pamphlet describes the 
vegetables and the field crops raised in that 
section, and pictures forth samples of the mag- 
nificent fruits that are grown there. Mining, 
stock-growing, agriculture, horticulture, all are 
talked plainly of in this little booklet. It has 
a word on the subject of irrigation, too, and 
gives good reasons why those in search of fer- 
tile lands and contented homes should cast 
their lot in Lewiston Valley. Doubtless the 
company named would take pleasure in sending 
a copy of the pamphlet to all who care to apply 
for one. Pa a 

A Year of Prosperity at Home. 

Millions of money have been poured into the 
Northwest this winter in payment for wheat, 
probably fifty million of dollars to the farmers 
of the three States, based on the farm price. 
Besides wheat they have sold oats, flax, corn, 
barley, rye, potatoes, and live stock. 

The reports from the country are very flatter- 
ing as to money conditions. The banks claim 
to hold a surplus of money that cannot be 
loaned because of a lack of demand. Country 
bankers in many sections feel that the outlook 
is quite discouraging in their line. Mortgages 
have been paid in many instances, and in large 
sections the bank accounts of farmers have 
been added to ina very large way. 

The result of this prosperity should be good 
times in’ the Northwest. There is no indica- 
tion now that crops will not bring good prices 
for at least another season. There is admitted 
shortage the world over, and it is working to 
the benefit of our farmers because we have the 
produce to sell. The farmers of other countries 
have been less fortunate. With us it will bea 
year of prosperity at home.— Minneapolis Com- 
mercial Bulletin. 


Prosperity Among Minnesota Dairymen. 

In commenting on the wonderful prosperity 
among farmers in the dairy sections of Minne- 
sota, the St. Paul Globe speaks as follows: 

‘Twenty-five years ago, farmers in Freeborn 
County fled from their farms before the in- 
cursions of the Rocky Mountain locusts. Ten 
years later many left for the Dakotas because 
‘wheat is played out’ and there was nothing 
left to do but move to fresh land. Today the 
local papers are printing the reports of cream- 
ery associations which amply attest the fact 
that farming does pay when intelligently con- 
ducted. From the report of one of them, the 
Glenville Association, for 1897, we find that it 
received from its patrons 8,465,097 pounds of 
milk, from which it made 366,731 pounds of 
butter, marketed for %60,748.34. Of this it 
distributed to patrons $57,178.19, put $2,903.43 
into the sinking fund, and used the remainder 
in expenses. The average monthly price of 
butter sold was 18 11-12 cents a pound, and the 
cost of making it was 2.3 cents a pound, in- 
cluding .8 cent a pound put into the sinking- 
fund. This amounted on Dec. 31, 1897, to 
$3,717, out of which was paid $2,715 for repairs 





and improvements, and a dividend of 15 per 
cent on the $4,000 of capital stock. 

“These farmers got about seventy cents per 
100 pounds for milk. The report of the Mos- 
cow creamery shows about the same conditions. 
From it the additional items are gleaned that 
it required 22.46 pounds of milk to makea 
pound of butter, or 4.45 pounds of butter were 
obtained from 100 pounds of milk, the average 
test being 3.92 per cent of butter fat. The 
average price received by the patrons was 16.62 
cents a pound gross, or 14.44 after deduction 
for the sinking-fund. It isa far cry from the 
ravaged wheat-fields of 1873 to the meadows 
and pastures, the herds and dairies of 1897; 
from the poverty and distress of the one to the 
prosperity of the other. And the cow did it.” 


Unexcelled Prospects for North Dakota. 


It is safe to say that the farmers of the State 
of North Dakota are in better shape than they 
have been in many years, and the business of 
the calamity howler is just at present an un- 
profitable one, says the Bismarck (N. D.) T'rib- 
une. Reports from many of the counties show 
that thousands of dollars of recorded indebt- 
edness has been paid, mortgages canceled, in- 
dividual debts liquidated, and the payment of 
large annual sums of interest stopped. Hardly 
a county in the State but reports the cancella- 
tion of many thousands of dollars of mortgages, 
in excess of the new mortgages recorded. Ma- 
chinery men report collections better than for 
many years—since the first years of bonanza 
farming. The aggregate farm debts of the 
State that have been wiped out would be im- 
possible to state accurately, but it will reach, 
perhaps, millions of dollars. One county alone 
reports mortgages to the extent of $200,000, all 
canceled. And not this alone; the fair crop of 
the past year, at good prices, has left the farm- 
ers of the State, in nearly all instances, with a 
comfortable little surplus after paying their 
debts. 

The payment of taxes this year has been 
prompt, and in many cases nearly all of the 
real tax has been collected before the attaching 
of the penalty on the first of the year. The 
operation of the Wood Bill has served to enable 
many counties to clean up large amounts of 
delinquent taxes, with the result that there is 
cash in the treasuries to redeem all outstand- 
ing warrants, and put payments on acash basis 
again. 

The wonderful elasticity of the resources of 
the State is evidenced by the great results that 
have come from just one year’s good crop and 
fair prices. And it must be remembered in 
this connection that the resources of the State 
are no longer to be summarized in one cereal— 
wheat. Live stock has become a valuable source 
of revenue, and the shipments from the State 
the past year were heavier than ever before. 
The price of wool has advanced, and sheep 
have again become a profitable holding. The 
dairying industry has taken advanced strides, 
and will in a few years become one of the most 
profitable in the commonwealth. Inshort, the 
State of North Dakota begins the new year 
with prospects which are unexcelled by those 
of any State in the Union. 


Some Figures from Six Creameries. 


From the annual meetings of six—only six— 
co-operative creameries in Freeborn County, 
Minn., it is shown that the receipts of milk for 
the year past were as follows: 

Hayward, 2,387,407 pounds; Clark’s Grove, 
6,093,520; Geneva Village, 3,850,139; Riceland, 
4,840,710; Alden, 6,858,206; Albert Lea, 5,526,940 
—a total of 29,552,931 pounds of milk from these 
six creameries. Butter was manufactured from 
this milk as follows: Albert Lea, 240,818 
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pounds; Hayward, 92,730; Clark’s Grove, 278,- 
709; Geneva Village, 171,531; Riceland, 213,112; 
Alden, 300,435, a total of 1,297,327 pounds, be- 
sides a large amount of cream sold. 

The gross receipts of these creameries were 
as follows: Albert Lea $42,050, Hayward $17,- 
026.19, Clark’s Grove $46,747, Geneva Village 
$28,920, Riceland $35,357 and Alden $50,181, a 
grand total of $220,284. The expenses are not 
heavy, and it is safe to say that the patrons of 
these creameries received in cash $200,000, be- 
sides the skim-milk and buttermilk for feeding. 
The other creameries are not so large as these, 
but they will all make as good a showing. 

While the county of Freeborn is especially 
favored in the creamery line, other portions of 
the State where creameries are operated are 
equally prosperous, and there is no reason why 
similar prosperity should not follow the intro- 
duction of this industry in Northern Minne- 
sota and in North Dakota. Butter manufact- 
uring and cheese-making put cash into the 
hands of farmers, stimulate stock-raising, and 
do more than anything else to prevent an 
overcrowding of the grain markets of the 
world. What-Southern Minnesota is doing can 
be done elsewhere. 


A State of Many Resources. 
According to the Seattle (Wash.) Post-Intelli- 
gencer’s recent review, Washington’s 1897 wheat 
crop of 19,000,000 bushels yielded, at sixty-five 





about 700,000,000 feet of lumber during 1897, 
worth $6,500,000, as compared with 1,000,178,000 
feet in 1896; and her 200 or more shingle-mills 
cut about 3,000,000,000 shingles, marketable 
at $4,200,000, as compared with 2,600,000,000 
shingles in 1896. 

Commenting on these figures, the Whatcom 
(Wash.) Blade says that probably no other State 
in the Union has made such wonderful indus- 
trial progress during the past five years of de- 
pression. It is certainly a remarkable showing 
for so young a State, a showing that is in 
marked contrast with the limited productions 
of many broad sections in the older Eastern 
States, where labor toils without adequate 
reward. 


As Seen by Minnesota Eyes. 

Among Minnesotans who have recently made 
extended trips throughout the Northwestern 
States is Mr. C. H. Furman, a member of the 
firm of Chalupsky & Furman at Beroun. Mr. 
Furman went over the Northern Pacific to Spo- 
kane, Tacoma, North Yakima, Zillah, etc., 
visiting Yakima Valley, Natches Valley, Cow- 
iche Valley and other famous agricultural and 
horticultural districts in Washington. Al- 
though his trip was undertaken during the 
winter season, he was greatly pleased with it 
and returned full of admiration for Washing- 
ton’s wealth of resources and rapid develop- 
ment. The fruit farms, wheat fields and hop- 








cents per bushel, $12,350,000 as compared with 
8,000,000 bushels in 1896 at fifty cents, yielding 
$4,000,000. The hop crop is estimated at 34,029 
200-pound bales, valued at $680,580. State Fruit 
Commissioner J. E. Baker estimates the 1897 
fruit crop as worth %6,000,000—85,250,000 of it 
money coming into the State. The total dairy 
products for the year aggregate $855,059. The 
Puget Sound salmon-pack in 1897 was 490,077 
cases valued at $2,060,359, over half of which 
were packed by the seven Whatcom County 
canneries. Washington flour-mills exported 
422,682 barrels of flour during 1897, the ca- 
pacity of the mills of the State being between 
6,000,000 and 10,000,000 bushels. In 1897 the 
coal mines of the State produced 1,625,224 tons, 
an increase of 250,000 tons over 1896, employing 
3,698 men, 200 to 250 more than in 1896. Wash- 
ington also produced $2,500,000 of gold and 
silver during 1897, and she has but barely 
started in that direction. Her cattle are as- 
sessed at $3,282,324, sheep at $624,504, hogs at 
$152,137, horses, mules and other domestic an- 
imals at $2,613,516. 

It is estimated (the lowest estimate) that 
the standing timber in the State of Washing- 
ton aggregates 282,000,000,000 feet, as follows: 
Fir 250,000,000,000 feet, cedar 15,000,000,000 feet, 
hemlock 9,000,000,000 feet, and spruce 8,000,- 
000,000 feet. Washington’s 250 saw-mills cut 








so great a diversity of resources, the develop- 
ment of which is so rapid and profitable, that, 
like Mr. Furman, they look upon the country 
and its products with honest surprise. Yet 
Washington and its sister States are in their 
infancy. If their present state of development 
is astonishing to Eastern people, what may not 
be expected of them twenty-five years hence? 


A Strange Condition in Idaho. 

A strange condition of affairs exists in Idaho, 
says the Spokane (Wash.) Chronicle. When a 
State is so prosperous that its young men will 
not go to college, it’s time to divide luck with 
some other place that needs it; but that’s the 
way affairs are now reported in Idaho. 

President F. B. Gault, of the Idaho State 
University, is the educator who reports this 
unique experience. 

‘““Yes, the university is prospering,” he said 
in reply to the reporter’s questions, but the in- 
crease is not so great as many folks thought it 
would be this year.”’ 

‘“‘Why not? Isn’t the State prosperous?”’ 

‘Prosperous? Why, the change that has been 
made by one year of good wheat crops and fair 
prices is simply marvelous. Farmers who were 
in despair have paid off their mortgages, cleared 
away back debts, and have money in the banks. 
But right there comes the queer feature of the 
case. The big wheat crops have made so many 
openings for enterprise that the young men 








A PRAIRIE GOOD-BYE. 


yards surprised him. ‘‘It is simply a wonderful 
country,” he says. All the way down the Yak- 
ima Valley to Zillah he saw fruit orchards, 
alfalfa fields and other evidences of a perfect 
climate, rich soil and intelligent husbandry. 
He says that six to eleven tons of alfalfa are 
raised per acre, and that thirty to forty tons of 
carrots can be grown on the same area. 

‘You have a good deal to say of the North- 
west in your magazine,’’ he remarked, ‘‘but you 
have never told an untruth aboutit. All you 
say is more than substantiated by a personal 
visit. I used to read some statements with a 
bit of doubt in my mind, but now I am pre- 
pared to believe the biggest statement you can 
make. I have seen common reservation land 
along the Northern Pacific Railway that pro- 
duced sixty-two bushels of wheat per acre last 
year; I have seen apples and other fruit that 
made me wonder; I have looked upon prodigious 
growths of timber and the rapidly developing 
lumber interests, and I tell you Washington is 
a great State. It has some very progressive 
cities, a good many growing towns, and a whole 
lot of the best people in the world.” 

Similar opinions are voiced by all who get 
away from business long enough to visit the 
Coast States. They find a class of people 
and a rate of progress which command both 





are tempted to stay out of college. They see 
chances all around them to make money; and 
it is hard to turn aside from these opportunities 
and come back to the school-room. They have 
gone into stores, have taken up farms, and have 
secured mining claims. InaState having such 
wonderful resources as Idaho—such a remark- 


| able variety—there is an occupation to fit al- 





their respect and their admiration. They find 


most every kind of talent or taste, and this fact 
accounts for the reason that so many of our 
young men are not in the universities or col- 
leges, though they know that they should be. 

“And yet it is in this very country that men 
of college education and scientific training are 
most needed. The problems that are arising 
in the development of this great Northwest 
call for the best skilled talent of the nation, 
and will give it the best reward. Speaking, 
not for one district or for one State, but for all, 
I know of no other place in the world that 
offers such inducements to young men of brains 
and industry as the Northwest can give; nor 
do I know of any place where a college edu- 
cation will pay bigger dividends than it will 
pay here.”’ 

It might be well to state that in spite of the 
conditions President Gault describes, the at- 
tendance in the collegiate classes of the Uni- 
versity of Idaho shows an increase of about 
thirty-three per cent over last year. 
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A man, barely twenty-one, sat in the corridor 
of a Western jail, and a smooth-faced, keen- 
eyed reporter was trying tointerview him. A 
week before a small, but suspiciously heavy, 


By Jessie Alice Haskins. 1D 


box had come down on the stage from Concon- | 
pully marked ‘‘Mining Specimens” and shipped | 


to “John Crandall.”’ 
amined it carefully, and then made a wager 
with the stage driver that it was opium; later 


he discovered, to his astonishment, that it did | 


The express agent ex- | 


s 
s THE PEACE THAT CAME TO HIM. i 
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place, and as soon as it was sold he started for 
home. 

He had gone over to the Sound Cities, intend- 
ing to go up to Victoria and home by the Ca- 
nadian Pacific. While at Tacoma he spent 
more money than he had purposed—part of it 
for a seal ring, with his family motto on it, 
which he looked at with a good deal of com- 


| placency; and so it happened that when his 


contain well-packed cans of that article, un- | 
| amount of money he had left seemed so insig- 


marked by the Government seal. 

And now the reporter was trying to interview 
John Crandall], who sat with a white, drawn 
face, his chin resting on his breast, his dark 
eyes on the grimy floor, giving no more atten- 
tion to the little reporter than to one of the 
flies that crawled lazily along the grated win- 
dow near. 

The reporter turned away in disgust; he did 


| nificant. 


first check was drawn on the bank at Yakima 
he was suddenly seized with a panic, the 


It would barely take him through 


| the rest of his college course, and then the 
| struggle would commence again. 


not like to be beaten, but he could not question | 


the wall. A woman among the prisoners threw 
down her cards and begged some cigarettes of 
him, as he passed out. Another woman, insane, 
who was waiting to be taken away to the 
asylum, got up from a cot and pleaded to be 
taken home to her children: 

“The neighbors put me here,’ 
‘‘but the children need me.’’ 

The opium smuggler shivered slightly at the 
woman’s voice. 

“Pretty tough lot,’’ said the reporter, when 
he was finally out in the jailor’s office. 

‘Yes; pretty bad. Make anything of your 
man?”’ 

‘‘Not much,” the reporter replied, cautiously. 
‘‘Rather bad man, I should think.”’ 

‘Well, you can’t tell,’’ answered the official 
in a non-committal way. ‘He has a peculiar 
ring; I took it to keep forhim.” And, opening 
a drawer, the jailor produced a seal ring upon 
which was the motto—*' Proprio Marte.” 

“Odd,’’ commented the reporter, making a 
note of the motto. 

The next day his paper said there was no 
doubt that the opium smuggler was a well- 
known criminal from San Francisco, who had 
lived under several aliases. 

In the meantime, the only thought that the 
man in the jail was able to cling to, was to con- 
ceal his real name and keep his disgrace from 
his mother. Scarcely a year before be had come 
out to Washington while he was in his junior 
year in a Western college. He was a Western 
boy, but with all the traditions of a family 


she wailed, 


that had once possessed wealth and position in | 


an Eastern home. 


His father had died when | 


he was a child, and his little mother had made | 


heroic efforts to educate her boy. 

Poor health, however, had compelled him to 
leave school, and he had come out to Washing- 
ton to recuperate and to preempt some land. 
Late in the spring he was taken sick with fever, 
and an old prospector had found him delirious 
and had nursed him back to convalescence. Be- 
fore he could lift his head from the pillow, cheer- 
ing news of the ‘‘boom” came to him, and he lay 
and listened to the sound of hammers in the 
wooden metropolis that had sprung up adjoin- 
ing hisclaim. Then, just as he could creep to 


the door of the shack he had an offer for the | 








At that time the country was rife with spec- 
ulation; people talked incessantly of doubling 
their money. 

If he could only double his money he would 
be all right! 

By and by he heard men talking on the boat 


| of how you could buy opium for a few dollars a 


pound in Victoria, and by taking it down to 
San Francisco sell it for twenty dollars a pound. 
Alas for human frailty! One evening, still 
weak in mind and body from his long illness, 
from which he had scarcely recovered, and 
hardly knowing what he did, he entered an 
opium factory in Victoria. When he came out 
he was the owner of one hundred of those little 
pound cans of opium. 
_ - _ 

John Curtis never had a very distinct idea of 
his trip back on the Canadian Pacific to Kam- 
loops. 

One day a haggard-faced prospector, with 
two tired cayuses, rode into a mining town in 
one of the northern counties of Washington. 
Here he had sold his pack-pony and sent his 
box on by express. It had been easy crossing 
the line; not so much asa deer was to be seen 
in the pine woods. And this was the end—the 
dark corridors of a jail! 

Curtis had sent for a lawyer, who told him 
that his case was hopeless; so all his energy 
was put forth in an attempt tc conceal his 
identity. His fever returned to plague him 
during his first night in jail, and he was piti- 
fully weak when, a few days afterward, his 
trial came off. 

He pleaded guilty, and the judge sentenced 
“John Crandall’’ to two years in the peniten- 
tiary. 

* . 7 

Twenty-four months later a man was dis- 
charged from the prison on McNeil’s Island. 
That night a man pawned his watch in Seattle 
and bought a ticket for as far over the mount- 
ains as his money would carry him. It was 
Jack Curtis, trying to get back to Yakima, 
where his precious money was deposited. 

He did not dare use his own name yet, and if 
he bad drawn acheck it would have been re- 
fused, for ‘‘Jack Curtis’’ had not been heard of 
since that night two years before in Victoria. 

His ticket took him to a little town up in the 
mountains. Then he got on a freight-train, 
but was discovered and put off in the rain and 
sleet. The second time, fate favored him. Un- 
seen in the darkness, he crept into an empty 
car and lay down on the bare boards in his 





frozen clothes. There he fell asleep. When 
he awoke it was morning, and he was nearing 
his destination. 

At the first slacking of the train he dropped 
down from the car and, by unfrequented streets, 
entered the town. It seemed an interminable 
waiting for the bank to open, but at last he 
had the precious dollars. 

As he turned to pass out, a man stood in the 
broad entrance-way, note-book in hand. Jack’s 
stained and muddy garments brushed him as 
he passed. He thought he bad seen that shrewd 
face before, and suddenly the corridor of the 
jail came back to him. 

The reporter, however, had not noticed the 
shabby, hurrying figure. 

Curtis did not go down to the ‘““Emporium 
Furnishing House;’’ two years at McNeil’s 
Island make a man diffident, even if he has 
honestly paid his debt to society; besides, he 
knew a clerk at the ‘‘Emporium.’’ So he went 
down to a small out-of-the-way store. 

When he came out, with a great bundle and 
a new valise, he cast a quick glance up and 
down the street; the thought of that reporter 
haunted him. Two policemen, standing on the 
corner, saw him and saw the glance. 

One of them said: ‘Hobo; saw him jump off 
the train this morning. Old Isaac’s asleep, I 
guess.’’ And he moved steadiiy up toward Jack. 

Just then a stout man, driving a big, plung- 
ing horse to a sulky, reined the horse up fairly 
on to the sidewalk and shouted: 

‘Hello, there, Jack Curtis! Don’t you know 
your old friends? Knew youthe moment I saw 
you come down the steps of the bank. The 
deuce, man, but you look tough!” 

‘You would too,’’ responded Jack, grasping 
the great hand stretched out to him, “if you 
had been prospecting up in the mountains.”’ 

Both the policemen moved away, while Jack 
went off in a rage with the colonel, quite un- 
conscious of what he owed him. 

Finally the colonel left him, and Jack slipped 
up to his room. When he came down, valise 
in hand, it was dark and nearly train-time; but 
the night clerk had recognized him and fol- 
lowed him out from the empty office to see 
him off. Just then a man came down the hall 
lighting a cigar. 

‘‘Hello! here’s Kyle, of the Mundane Sphere. 
Going East, Kyle?”’ 

‘“‘No; just down to the train to meet a friend.’’ 

“That so? Mr. Curtis, here, is just going 
down, too.”’ 

And in an instant Jack found himself walk- 
ing down the street with the man who had 
interviewed him two years before. But his 
spirits rose with every step. The reporter 
would soon be left, and he was safe in the dark- 
ness. He kept well away from the lighted 
ticket-room, and in a moment the train bore 
down upon them with a long shriek. The deep- 
toned calls of the trainmen, the ringing of the 
bell in the darkness, was all like old and for- 
gotten music to Jack. Even the obsequious- 
ness of the colored porters has a charm fora 
man just out of prison. 

As the train drew away from the depot, he 
saw the reporter standing in the flaring light, 
shaking his friend’s hand. Jack paused on the 
swaying platform; something seemed to snap 
in his brain. He appeared to be choking. He 
grasped at his collar, as for air, and then he 
leaned forward and shook his clenched fist at 
the blurred form under the lights—cursing 
him with a bitterness which appalled him 
when he came to his senses. A rush of other 
feelings came over him, however, and he took 
off his hat and let the cool night wind sweep 
over his face as the train rushed and swayed 
on and on, farther and farther from the little 
city to the broad, rolling prairie which stretched 
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miles and miles away beneath God’s stars. Oh, 
it was good to be free! He took in great 
draughts of air. 

The two terrible years that were past, filled 
with wrong and disgrace, were blotted out and 
atoned for; before him was his mother’s face, 
and home; and there in the darkness he prayed. 

Just at dusk, when the lamps were being 
lighted and the early winter fires were leaping 
and shining out a welcome, Jack Curtis hurried 
up ‘the familiar streets of the town where he 
was born. 

There-was one gable, among all that were 
outlined against the winter sunset, which his 
eyes sought eagerly. He turned the corner 
with a great bound like a boy; his heart beat 





fast, expecting to see his mother’s face at the | 
window, just as she had greeted his home- | 


coming ever since childhood. Suddenly he 
stopped and clung to the brown fence, be- 
wildered. This was a strange house that he 
saw, silent andempty. The lilacs beat against 
the windows mournfully; piles of dry leaves 
scurried about the porch floor. He had never 
seen this house before. Every line of the old 
home seemed to repudiate the man standing 
there in the darkness. 

His mother had moved away, he told himself, 
and he went up to the neighboring house to 
inquire. A stranger came to the door. 

‘‘The Mrs. Curtis who used to live next door?” 
Jack questioned. 

“She died two years ago,’’ was the reply. 
‘‘They found her dead at the window, waiting 
for her son, whom she was expecting home. 
But he's never been heard from.” 

The woman kept on volubly, peering out at 
him curiously. 

Curtis turned abruptly away. He went past 
the old house—out of sight of it forever, with- 
out one glance; but in his heart he felt just 
how the light had shone over the lawn on 
other nights, and how, in the soft-curtained 
window, there had been a sweet, gentle face 
looking out, watching for him. 

‘Dead? His mother dead?’ His brain could 
not grasp it. All the past seemed suddenly 
blotted out, all the future a blank; there could 
be no life without her. 

Death had never touched his life before, and 
the awful immutability of it numbed him. 
Mechanically he went up to the little ceme- 
tery, where he had played when a child, while 
his mother tended the flowers on his father’s 
grave. ‘Only to see her for one moment, only 
to speak to her one word,” was the cry of his 
soul. 

He lay there in the dead grass until late in 
the night, when, finally, exhaustion brought 
him quiet. 

* 
7 _ 

Three years of hard work went by. John 
Curtis was counted one of the bright young 
lawyers of the city. One day, when there was 
an important case on hand, Jack sat waiting 
impatiently at a restaurant table, with a pre- 
occupied scowl on his face, when all at once he 
found himself staring into the blue eyes of a 
young girl at a table opposite him, and became 
aware that he knew those eyes. Their owner 
was a little girl whom he had often taken to 
school on his sled when a boy; so he went over 
and shook hands with her, though with some 
trepidation, because she had grown to bea very 
stylish young lady now. It all seemed quite 
like magic when he was seated at the table 
with her and they were talking of old times. 
She had graduated from his college, she told 
him proudly, and was now in the city studying 
art at the new art institute. And then she 
added another interesting piece of information, 
to the effect that she was boarding with an old 
classmate of his, Altogether, it was the most 





delightful little lunch Jack had ever partici- 


pated in. 

Such a winter as followed! However, as time 
went on poor Jack was often not far from de- 
spair; those two years at McNeil’s Island kept 
haunting him. He had determined to tell 
Dorothy the whole story. But, would any wo- 
man marry a man who had spent two years in 


prison? That was the ugly question that faced 
him. His reason said ‘‘No;’’ but in his heart 


he felt that she would, for love weighs love 
accurately. 

In June Dorothy went down to their college 
for commencement, and Jack followed her. 
The place was at its best. The long, quiet 
streets with the maples meeting overhead, 
where the orioles sing and nest; the soft, green 
lawns with their wealth of June roses—all 
breathed of peace and quiet. 

One night, down by the river walk, Jack told 
Dorothy that he loved her; and then, almost 
in a breath and without pausing, he told her 
what those two years in the West held. 

As he spoke, Jack drew himself a little away 
from Dorothy, and he flung out the story 
proudly, almost cruelly; but under it all was 
shame and self-contempt lashing him on. 





returned, and now it seemed as if every echo 
on the campus was taking it up and flinging it 
back from hall to hail. 

Ere he had spoken three words, all hope 
of marrying Dorothy died out of his heart, and 
when he finished, half-mad, he turned and 
stumbled away across the campus. 

He had not gone many steps before there was 
asoft scurrying of flying feet, a soundof a 
woman’s dress, and Dorothy, in her white, 
clinging gown, was beside him and two soft, 
white hands were about his neck. 

So they were married, and a bit of heaven 
seemed to have come down to Jack and estab- 
lished itself in a cottage in the city’s suburb. 

Then came an opportunity to go West. It 
seemed a great opening, but Jack shrank from 
it. The little cottage was full of peace; the 
idea of the West was hateful to him. Dorothy, 
however, thought that riches and honors were 
for his taking out by the Pacific. There was 
nothing, in her eyes, that he could not achieve; 
and, as Jack’s ambition needed little spurring, 


| they went to the Coast. 


He | 


had never put the story into words before; | 
| more pretentious than in their old home. Their 


there had been no mother to tell it to when he 





Little ladies, like Dorothy, deep in art and 
fresh from schools, are in demand in new West- 
ern towns, and ambitious young fellows like 
Jack soon make theirimpress. Life was much 


“In an instant she was at the bedside, with her arms around Jack's neck; and he, coming to his senses, tried to put 


a gleaming bit of steel out of sight.” 
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anxieties were greater, also, and life less nat- 
ural; but it was all vastly better, both were sure. 

Jack gradually drifted more and more into 
politics—against his better judgment, for he 
knew that there was danger in it. But no 
thought of danger came to Dorothy; Jack was 
Jack to her, and that sad story she had quite 
blotted out of her memory. 

Aftera time Jack himself became so engrossed 
in the new life that the old lay behind him for- 
gotten; although, when he had been a year in 
his new home, he was startled by discovering 
that his old acquaintance, the reporter of the 
jail, had come to the city. Nevertheless, after 
Jack had met him several times, he lost all 
sense of uneasiness concerning him. 

One day at Christmas-time Dorothy stood in 
a jewelry store making her last purchase for 
the holidays. It was a silver match-safe for 
Jack, and on it was engraved a motto in Old 
English script. Dorothy, in her heart, was 
proud of the motto of her husband’s family, 
and she liked to have it engraved on certain 
articles of value. There was a great deal more 
of hunting up and parading one’s ancestors in 
the ‘‘Sound City” than had ever been dreamed 
of in the plain Ohio village where they were 
born, and Dorothy was rapidly becoming a very 
aristocratic matron, with quite English ideas. 
So she smiled a little as a number of friends 
exclaimed over her purchase. 

Among those who stood near, waiting for 
portly Mrs. Blodgett to finish her bargaining, 
was Jack’s reporter friend, now the editor of 
the Budget. Kyle turned from contemplating 
Mrs. Blodgett’s diamonds to Dorothy’s pur- 
chase, as the clerk laid it in its case. 

‘*Pretty,’’ said the clerk, holding it up, proud 
of his workmanship. 

‘Proprio Marte,” said the reporter, thought- 
fully; then a quick look flashed}in his keen 
gray eyes as he glanced toward Dorothy. 

With the spring, new hopes came to them. 
Dorothy relinquished her ambitious desires for 
Jack’s political future; it seemed best to her 
to have him at home. She had hunted up 
one or two old Ohio friends, old ladies who had 
known her mother and who, not the least 
‘*English,’’ cared nothing for the new order of 
things, and Dorothy was growing convinced 
that fashion and position were not the whole 
of life. Notwithstanding this, however, Jack 
himself was becoming more absorbed in politics 
than ever. He was very strong in his party, was 
sure of the nomination in the summer, and—— 

* 
. * 

In the spring, also, the editor of the Budget 
gave himself an outing and went up to McNeil’s 
Island. 

* ° * 

The day before the convention there was a 
tiny baby face pressed close to Dorothy’s, and 
politics were forgotten. At night Jack came 
home flushed and eager, so much so that Dor- 
othy looked a little wistful, and once or twice 
there were tears in her blue eyes. Politics 
certainly were rather common, she thought; a 
man had to revel in a vast quantity of tobacco 
before he could be numbered among the im- 
mortals. 

Then she looked down on little Jack’s shining 
white head, and thought of the path of honor 
and ease that lay before him—with a father in 
the Senate, perhaps, honored and influential. 
Was she, after all, a selfish woman? 

At last the convention was held, and Curtis 
received the nomination. There had been a 
furious fight, however, and an undoubted split 
in the party, although Jack’s friends said he 
was sure to be elected. 

Following the convention came a brief period 
of rest. The worn-ollt” politician stayed at 
home a few days, and all the old-time happy 





smiles and quiet contentment came back with 
redoubled force and kindly influence. The 
first morning he had brought Dorothy down- 
stairs, and made her comfortable on a couch, 
he did not seem able to tear himself away from 
the pretty room, but came back from the door 
twice, and kissed her as she lay there. Dorothy 
had insisted on his lifting the baby out of his 
little silken basket, and had him sleeping on 
her arm while she touched, in musing wonder, 
each tiny finger. 

At last Jack was gone, closing the door re- 
luctantly and turning to wave his hand at the 
gate. He turned again as he caught the car, 
and then she saw him take a paper from a 
newsboy as the car disappeared. 

The house was still. The servant girl was 
gossiping with a neighboring maid. Out on 
the lawn in front of the house a robin hopped 
about with a wise air, looking for food. 

The newsboy came down the street calling 
his papers and flinging the damp sheet to his 
regular patrons’ doors. Dorothy saw a woman 
across the street come out and call thelad, and 
several of the family crowded to the door. 
Dorothy had never liked those people. 

Finally a paper fell on her own porch. The 
boy’s shrill call sounded under the window: 

“Morning Budget! All about John Curtis, 
the ex——”’ 

The rumble of a wagon drowned the boy’s 
voice. 

Dorothy had heard the name, but the thought 
that came to her mind was that’ Jack was at 
last receiving his due honors for some speech 
or deed. She could not wait for the servant to 
come in; she must get the paper at once. With 
trembling hands she lifted the baby in her 
arms and laid him in his dainty basket. Softly 
she drew her white fingers from beneath the 
little head as it sunk on the pillow, and, after 
hovering over it a moment, tossed a shawl 
about her and crept to the door. 

The first breath of air from the outside world 
seemed pleasant. She breathed it with joyous 
expectancy. Then, picking up the damp paper, 
she went tremblingly back, untwisting it in 
her eager fingers. 

For months afterward, the damp odor of new 
print brought that moment back to her. Her 
happy eyes sought the first page. The great 
head-lines seemed to shout at her: 

“JOHN CURTIS AN EX-CONVICT— 
HIS PAST LIFE UNMASKED!”’ 

The blood rushed to her brain; the room 
seemed to reel; the sunlight died out. She 
crouched on the couch, with her white hands 
clinging to the paper and her wild eyes staring 
unconsciously at the terrible head-lines; then, 
with a short, gasping sob, she buried her face 
in her shawl, as if to shut out the world. 

The robin trilled away out on the lawn, the 
clock ticked off the minutes loudly, and the 
little child slept all unaware of the misery so 
near him. Suddenly the clang of the gate 
broke the silence; there was a quick step on 
the porch, and the hall door opened. 

Dorothy raised herself. With shaking hands 
she caught back her hair and arranged her 
dress, so that Jack should not know how she 
suffered. But Jack went straight past the 
door, and his step sounded on the stairs. She 
tried to call him, but her lips refused to move. 
Great hot tears ran down her pale face, and her 
whole form bent and shivered as with an ague; 
yet she made no sound. 

Jack touched the top stair; she heard him 
cross to their room, and then the quick turning 
of the bolt in the lock. 

A wild look of apprehension flashed in Dor- 
othy’s eyes—her love gave her second sight; as 
plainly as if he stood before her, she saw Jack 
cross the room to the little drawer in the 





dresser. Breaking the spell that held her, she 
sprang from the couch, jostling the baby’s 
cradle, and ran up the stairway. 

“Let me in, Jack! Open the door,” she 
pleaded, beating against it with her thin hands. 

She spoke to deaf ears. The hall was full of 
the fumes of liquor. Turning helplessly, she 
cried, “Oh, for strength to beat down that 
door!” 

Just below her in the hallway hung a Hud- 
son’s Bay musket on some antlers; Jack had put 
them up there one night, and she was quite 
proud of the effect. Now her soft hands 
seized the old gun, and, rushing up the stairs, 
she battered at the door with all her desperate 
strength. 

Crash! There was a splitting of pine tim- 
bers, and the door gave way. In an instant 
she was at the bedside, with her arms around 
Jack’s neck; and he, coming to his senses, tried 
to put a gleaming bit of steel out of sight. 

Somehow, in the confusion, the weapon was 
discharged. There was a little bullet-hole 
through the long, loose sleeve of Dorothy’s 
gown, a clean-cut hole through the oak head- 
board, and a scattering of white plaster over 
them; but Dorothy lay still, unharmed in her 
husband’s arms. 

There was an awful: silence in the room. 
Jack knew, by Dorothy’s face, that she was 
praying. As for himself, the fearful deed he 
had been saved from filled him with a nameless 
horror, though the revelation of his wife’s 
great love rested like a benediction on his 
harassed soul. If God had given him such 
love—if God had saved him from such a sin, 
what problem of life could he not grapple with? 

At last when Dorothy, smiling through her 
tears, permitted him to unclasp her arms, he 
went down-stairs and brought up little Jack 
and laid him beside her. All the long summer 
day he sat and watched them, with an ever 
growing and ever deepening peace in his heart. 
It was all over, and he was glad. Down town 
the boys might call his name and cry his sin 
from street to street, and men might pity or 
exult, as friendship or malice should prompt. 
The Budget might boast its ‘“‘scoop,” and the 
editor rest satisfied with his deadly influence; 
but John Curtis in that hour had found a rock 
of strength in his wife’s love that he would 
rest on all his days. It seemed to him, that 
summer afternoon, as if he were set apart from 
other men—in this kingdom he had entered 
into so late and by so terrible a path. He knew 
now, that, whatever the future might bring, 
with Dorothy there would be happiness, and he 
would walk the softer all his life for this love 
that God had given him. _ 





THE VISION SWEET. 


Ah, me! when I recall that vision sweet, 
More beauteous far that softly blooming rose 
Turning the glorious morning sun to greet, 
Glist’ning with dew-drops, fairest flower that grows; 
Or spotless lily, more divinely chaste; 
Like angel visitant from worlds of light, 
Waft in a fleecy cloud; thy course well traced 
By deeds of love and fast-dispelling night; 


Ah, me! when I recall that vision sweet— 
Those soul-lit eyes, whose glance of love 
Caused me to tremble, this poor heart to beat 
In quicker unison with things above; 
Those tender lips, whose ev'ry accent fell 
Like sweetest angel music on my ear, 
Which bade me hope and caused my soul to dwell 
In blissful ecstasy when thou wert near; 


Ah, me! when I recall that vision sweet— 
E’en though the setting sun hath ceased to glow, 
And silently the night from its retreat 
Casts its dark canopy o’er all below— 
A sense of thee, in all thy beauty drest, 
Comes as a ray of light at waking dawn, 
And darkness disappears; sweet peace and rest 
Steal o’er my soul, though shadows linger on. 
Rossland, B. C. Josepa J. HENRY. 
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WINTER WOODS. 


The wild rose died; and here today 
The ghosts of the departed stray, 
And on the bushes, brown and sear, 
Glisten many a friendly tear. 


The columbine and blue-bell rest 

Beneath the drifting snow-bank’s crest, 

And, sweeping through the branches bare, 

Roars the North Wind with shout and blare. 
CLIFFORD TREMBLY. 


St. Paul, Minn. 


Raising Pile on Velvet. 

Here is how to raise the pile on velvet that 
has been crushed: Cover a hot iron, held up- 
side down, with adamp cloth. Lay the velvet 
on the cloth, velvet side up, and gently beat 
the crushed part with a cloth-brush. If thisis 
not sufficient, the velvet may be rubbed very 
gently with a cloth dipped in oil, and the beat- 
ing be repeated. The velvet must then be hung 
up to dry, and should not be touched again un- 
til it is perfectly dry. 


Our Likes and Dislikes. 


A woman was heard to make the assertion 
the other day, says a writer in the Times of 
Philadelphia, that ‘‘in nine cases out of ten we 
like people because they like us, or dislike them 
because they have failed to appreciate us.”’ It 
is something of an admission to make, and yet 
to a certain extent it is true. We cannot help 
being influenced in our opinions of others by 
their evident opinions of us, for the person who 
is interested in what we say, who defers to us 
and enjoys our society, naturally appears to us 
in a favorable light. On the other hand, the 
man or woman who never notices us, who takes 
no pains to conceal his or her indifference or 
dislike, need not expect to receive our hearty 
good will andesteem. It shows a touch of self- 
conceit on our part, and yet it is human nature. 

Sometimes, however, we misjudge others by 
this feeling. We take unreasonable prejudices 
against people, and perhaps by our very actions 
cause them to dislike us, and then blame them 
for it. It is decidedly egotistical to find a reason 
for disliking a person in the fact that he or she 
does not properly recognize our virtues. Butit 
is an almost unavoidable failing, and the best 
we can do is to allow it as little room as possible 
for growth. 

Eggs as a Daily Diet. 

“Eggs, like milk, contain in proper propor- 
tion all the elements needed to support life,’’ 
writes Mrs. S. T. Rorer on ‘‘The Cooking of 
Eggs,’’ in the Ladies’ Home Journal. “Being 
highly concentrated, however, they lack the 
bulk necessary to keep the excretory organs in 
perfect condition. Serve with them, then, such 
food as bread, rice or cereals, but do not serve 
eggs in any way at the same meal with beef, 
mutton or fowl. Pork, such as bacon, may, in 
in winter, be served with eggs. While one 
pound of eggs is equal in nourishment to one 
pound of beef, the latter would be borne for a 
longer time, and would in the end be a much 
better food. The mineral matter of the egg is 
small in quantity but rich in quality, and the 
albumen is in a form most easily digested. We 
must bear in mind, however, that the egg albu- 
men coagulates at a lower temperature than 
that in meat, which teaches us at once that, to 





be easily digested, eggs must be lightly cooked. 


A hard-boiled egg, one in which the white is 
rendered hard, may be digested by a man labor- 
ing in the open air, but it is unfit for food for 
the man who works in an office or shop, or for 
the person whose digestion is weak, or for chil- 
dren of any age.” 


The Big Brother. 

It was a very small big brother of whom we 
read in the papers the other day that, being 
five years old, he caught and saved from drown- 
ing his little sister, aged two, who had fallen 
into the brook where both were playing. But, 
small and young as he was, to this brave wee 
man had come the knowledge of a big brother’s 
duty, the duty of protecting and guarding the 
child who was less experienced than himself. 
One of the most beautiful relations in the 
world is that of the older brother, the one to 
whom the younger ones turn in emergencies, 
the one on whom the mother and father lean 
as they feel the burden of years, the one who 
becomes in a sense, after the father, the head 
of the house. 

Children early learn to adopt the manners 
and the speech of the elder brother; the small 
boy is educated by the one who is at college or 
in business much more than by his governess 
or his tutor. Said a wise observer once: “If 
only you can get your eldest son well started, if 
he is manly, truthful, and of high principles, 
the others in the family follow right on in the 
same direction. The judicious father will take 
great pains with his oldest boy.”’ 

In a neighborhood or a school the large boys 
influence social opinion and set the fashion for 
the rest. Always there is some larger boy 
whom the little lad greatly admires, who is his 
model, whose smile or whose frown makes or 
unmakes his happiness. The big brother does 
not know it, but heisin this changeful world 
the one personage whose scepter never totters, 
whcse popularity never wanes, and who never 
goes out of fashion. 

To his sisters he has the opportunity of show- 
ing chivalry, kindness, and the deference of the 
stronger to the weaker. To the baby of the 
household he is little short of a king. The big 
brother, bless his heart, when he is a nice, 
obliging, affectionate, and generous fellow, is 
as important a member of society as any one 
who can be mentioned. 

If, as sometimes happens, he is either a bully 
or a coward, then he is more contemptible than 
he would be if he had been born in a less-fort- 
unate order in the family, for he has, so to 
speak, broken faith with all that was expected 
of him.—Harper’s: Bazar. 


A Lecture on Bath-Rooms. 


The refurnishing of the bath-room is an im- 
portant and absorbing occupation. No room 
in the house, with the possible exception of the 
kitchen, is more conducive to solid comfort and 
to health and well-being than the one conse- 
crated to the greatest of all luxuries, cleanli- 
ness. Blue and white and green and white 
bath-rooms are by far the most attractive, the 
Philadelphia Times says, as no other tint seems 
half so fresh and clean. The white enameled 
paint is easily kept clean and looks fresh and 
smooth for a surprisingly long time. Tiled pa- 
per in blocks of blue and white, or in blocks of 
white, outlined with blue, is inexpensive, and 
owing to its glazed surface can be wiped free of 
dust as easily as any other part of the room. 
For the floor, linoleum in color and design to 
match the paper is the most suitable thing. It 
is more expensive than oilcloth, but does not 
chill bare feet as the latter does, and this is a 
most important consideration where only a rug 
is used. A mat of blue and white crash, with 
the word “Bath” in big ornamental letters 





oven in the pattern, is the thing to place be 
side the tub. One of the good points of these 
mats is that they can be easily washed, and so 
kept always clean and bright, adding not a lit- 
tle to the attractions of the apartment. Bath- 
room window curtains of white muslin are 
prettier than colored madras or other fancy 
material, not to mention their washable vir- 
tues. The ideal bath-room always has silver 
faucets and shower, but no ordinary mortals 
can indulge in silvered brass or nickle-plate, 
which is prettier than polished brass. Clothes’ 
hampers for the bath-room are made in the 
most attractive forms. The tall, round, slim- 
wasted hamper is one of the most convenient 
and fits snugly into acorner. Tall baskets made 
with triangular tops, to fit into a corner, are 
convenient if space is an important considera- 
tion, and fishing baskets of generous propor- 
tions to hang on the walls are useful for small 
pieces, towels, etc. 

Another ornamental and necessary bath-room 
accessory is the hanging closet. It may be 
bought in various sizes and has a couple of 
shelves and a space for soap, brushes, boxes of 
toilet powder and other luxuries of the bath. If 
painted white and adorned with a mirror, it is 
a most convenient receptable for the bottles 
and boxes that too often destroy the trim ap- 
pearance of otherwise perfect bath-rooms. 


Hints on Traveling. 

That day and night on the sleeping-car is the 
dread of many a woman who is looking forward 
to her railway trip. So many women suffer from 
severe attacks of nausea during the long jour- 
ney by rail, that the tyro, uncertain as to her 
capacity to endure motion, should look some- 
what carefully to her diet during the day pre- 
ceding departure. Oily foods and dishes slow 
to digest should be avoided. Women and chil- 
dren are apt to set out upon a journey fitted 
out with bonbons, jellies, and other ‘‘sweets.”’ 
Asa rule, thisis fatal to good health on the 
wing. A box of ripe fruit is a much wiser sug- 
gestion. In fact, fruit of the variety in season 
should always form a part of the traveling 
lunch-box. 

At each station along the route where a stop- 
off of a few minutes is allowed, the traveler 
should descend and walk briskly to and fro 
upon the platform to invigorate the system and 
set the blood in motion. Many women neglect 
this exercise from a rather absurd fear of being 
‘left behind.” But due notice to passengers to 
regain their seats is always given by train of- 
ficials, and no one is forgotten. 

If, on leaving your berth in the morning, you 
feel giddy or nauseated, try eating something 
light—toast and tea, a slice of cold chicken, 
etc. These symptoms often arise from want of 
food, and will cease when some light nourish- 
ment has been taken. 

Another cause of serious annoyance on the 
rail is want of sleep occasioned by the unusual 
jarring motion. If possible, indulge in a little 
promenade along the aisles of the car before re- 
tiring. Travelers often retire too early, and 
thus murder sleep in advance. 

One cause of insomnia is in the habit’ which 
those new at traveling have of sleeping partially 
dressed. This is most uncomfortable. Undress 
thoroughly, and bathe before retiring. This 
will insure sound sleep. 

The fewer bundles the better in a sleeping- 
car. If possible, dispense entirely with these. 
The satchel carried should contain only articles 
to be used upon the trip,-and these should be 
compactly arranged in order to be ready at a 
moment’s notice. A full set of toilet articles, 
towels, medicines, etc., should be included. 
Bed-room slippers, also, and a neat peignoir to 
be used in passing to and from the wash-room, 
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IN SOUTH DAKOTA. 


\\ By Mary Alice Harriman. 
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When, in 1896, the Immigration Commission 
of South Dakota issued a colored map showing | 
plainly the four natural divisions of the State, 
a step was taken in the right direction to call | 
attention to the varied resources and excellent | 
climatic conditions of the most maligned State | 
in the Northwest. No other State in the 
Union has such clearly defined belts or zones, 
and it was only in the recent past that people 
began to realize that South Dakota is a State 
that must be studied. 

No one, now, would think of attempting 
mixed farming on the grazing-lands west of 
the Missouri, nor, on the other hand, expect to 
have a winter range for his cattle in northeast- 
ern parts of the State; yet it is only a few 
years ago that this ignorance prevailed, with 
such disastrous results that South Dakota is, 
to many, synonymous with failure and disaster. 
As a matter of fact, South Dakota and her best 
capabilities are not yet fully known. As the 
work at the Brookings Agricultural College and 
Experimental Farm goes on; when practical re- 
sults can be given from farms like the Hunter- | 








ional line, west of which the grazing-lands of 
the semi-arid region support thousands and 
thousands of cattle and sheep. 

And then comes The Black Hills—the small- 
est in area, the greatestin undeveloped wealth. 
It will be seen that one can hardly speak of the 
State-as a whole, but must designate the section 
to which one wishes to call attention. The 
Sioux Valley, two hundred and twenty-five 
miles long and sixty to eighty miles wide, em- 
bracing not only the eastern part of South Da- 
kota but the western tier of counties in Minne- 
sota and Iowa as well, is essentially a region 
suitable for mixed farming in all its branches. 
This valley is not so fertile as the far-famed 
valley of the Ganges, perhaps, but it does 
possess many qualities of productiveness. Ex- 
perts in the Agricultural Department at Wash- 
ington pronounce it equal in quality to that 
exhibited by the richest valleys in America. 

Like most Western valleys, its soilis a dark, 
rich loam averaging eight feet in depth and of 


| great fertility, climatic conditions being fa- 


vorable. The Big Sioux River has its source 
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Salzer farm in the Artesian Basin; when veri- | 
fied statements from the cattle ranges can be 
shown, and the Black Hills be still further de- | 
veloped, an influx of immigration will set to- 
ward South Dakota that will only be equaled 
by the State’s ability to receive and support the 
people thus looking for homes and prosperity. 

The State, as the aforesaid map shows, has 
four grand divisions. The Big Sioux Valley 
is, in point of general fertility, the same as the 
adjacent States of Minnesota and Iowa, and it 
is also the same climatically and geographically. 

The Artesian Basin includes the region in 
which the possibility of obtaining copious sup- 
plies of water by means of artesian wells has 
been demonstrated. The name is somewhat of 
a misnomer, since it would lead one to think 
that irrigation is a necessity, whereas the rain- 
fall averages twenty or twenty-five inches, and 
irrigation is simply to be practiced for the | 
better results obtainable. 

The mighty Missouri makes a natural divis- 





near the dividing line between the Red River 
of the North and the Minnesota River, close to 
the northern line of the State. The valley 
extends the whole length of South Dakota, 
through nine counties, and as many more 
counties have creeks and smaller rivers tribu- 
tary to the Sioux. Some of the best towns in 
the State are in this valley, notably Water- 
town, Estelline, Brookings, DeSmet, Flandreau, 
Madison, Dell Rapids, Sioux Falls, the largest 
city in the State; Canton, Hawarden, and Elk 
Point. The development, and the growth in 
population and wealth, of Eastern South Da- 
kota during the last fifteen years has been 
almost phenomenal, yet there is plenty of good 
land for many other people who are looking 
toward the West as a prospective home. Special 
attention should be given to this portion of 
the State which has been so misunderstood 
that it has been classed with that semi-arid 


| region where many located in the early days, 
' before knowing of the State’s varied climatic 








resources, and attempted to raise grain where, 
in fact, stock-raising is the proper thing. Such 
men quit the country in disgust, and reported 
that ‘they came from South Dakota.”’ 

South Dakota isa very large State, and the 
Big Sioux Valley is as distinct and separate 
from the grazing-lands along the Missouri, as 
Iowa is from Western Nebraska. This valley 
has always raised good average crops, and there 
is no partof the Northwest, or, for that matter, 
of the United States, that has fewer disad- 
vantages. The people living there do not 
claim that the Sioux Valley is a paradise; it 
has its good points and it has its drawbacks; 
but it will compare favorably with any other 
prosperous locality. The Big Sioux Valley in 
South Dakota is but a continuation of Iowa 
and Minnesota. It has the same soil, climate, 
rainfall, resources and adaptability to general 
farming, and it raises fully as large crops. 
“There is not one iota of difference between 
Eastern South Dakota and Western Minnesota 
and Iowa, but an imaginary line has been 
drawn through the center of the Sioux Valley 
and the western half has been condemned be- 
cause it is ‘Dakota,’’’ exclaimed one of the 
managers of a large farm in Moody County—a 
farm that pays good interest on the money 
invested. Railroads, markets, churches and 
schools abound, and it is only the antagonism 
of ignorance that causes prejudice in favor of 
any locality in some other State. 

“Oh, but the ‘Blizzard,’ one says. Well, 
the blizzard is not solely a South Dakota prod- 
uct. Eastern States are subject to drifting 
storms as well as any Northwestern State. It 
is only one year in ten that the snow falls in 
excessive quantities. More often there is not 
snow enough to make good sleighing. 

‘*The terrible winds,’’ another protests, ‘‘are 
too much to endure.’’ A recent Government 
report on the velocity of winds in the United 
States for the preceding twelve months, shows 
that at Eastport, Maine, the average breeze 
attains the speed of twelve miles an hour, at 
Boston it is eleven and one-half miles per hour, 
at Buffalo it is fourteen, at Cleveland thirteen, 
and in Chicago the dust cavorts merrily along 
at seventeen miles an hour. The same author- 
ity then shows that in South Dakota the air 
has the moderate gait of ten and a half miles 
an hour, the State being classed with Phil- 
adelphia, Lexington and Oswego. 

The trouble is, people expect too much of 
a new and comparatively unsettled country. 
There were many more hardships to be endured 
when our.forefathers settled New England. 
The pioneers who pushed West to Ohio and 
Indiana in the fifties were forced to combat 
chills and fever as well as lack of markets. The 
straggling emigrants who sought to cross the 
plains with their ox-teams in the sixties, suf- 
fered untold hardships;—and all this was done 
to develop new territory, to better their con- 
dition, to blaze the way for others. They did 
not cavil at the stony soil of New England, 
ague did not keep them from making Illinois | 
and Ohio great and wealthy States, nor did 
the long march through the dust, with Indian 
foes lurking behind every sage-brush, prevent 
the land west of the Mississippi from being 
settled. 

In the great regions of the Northwest, where 
railroads were built in advance of settlement, 
and where nature bas done so much for the 
outreaching pioneer in the way of healthy 
climate, broad and fertile lands and ample 
room, many question the differences of climate, 
soil, or perhaps racial distinctions,—always ex- 
pecting perfect crops, perfect weather, and per- 
fect neighbors. One should accept the condi- 
tions, make the most of the good, remedy as 
speedily as may be the disadvantages, and al- 
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ways believe heartily in the country of which 
they are a component part. 

It is not necessary for the purposes of this 
article to expatiate on the advantages offered 
by every county and town in the Sioux Valley; 
we take a few as exponents of the whole. 

Watertown, the county seat of Codington 
County, is situated on the Sioux River in the 
northern part of the State, and is to the north 
what Sioux Falls is to the southern part of the 
valley. The city is the hub of a large section 
of country, from which radiate seven lines of 
railroad, thus being the primary market for a 
rapidly growing region. The population is now 
about 4,000, and the past year has shown a 
healthy growth very different from the unre- 
liable boom days. The city has all the modern 
improvements, and possesses substantial blocks 
and beautiful residences. Lake Kampesca, 
within two miles of the city limits, affords a 
charm which many places lack. It has the rep- 
utation of being one of the prettiest lakes in 
the entire Northwest. A gravelly beach makes 
a natural driveway around its shores, except at 
one place called Stony Beach, and it is a favor- 
ite resort for many from Watertown as well as 
from other localities. The water is -particu- 
larly clear, owing to the gravelly bottoms. One 
would not find so much alluvial soil in the 
whole lake as in the ordinary Chicago bath-tub. 

Speaking of the country, one must not forget 
the creamery business, which is making a sub- 
stantial growth, nor the rapid progress that is 
being made in the raising of young live stock 
for the market. 

Hamlin County has for its county seat Castle- 
wood, though the largest town is Estelline. 
Here the six elevators and stock yards are 
enough to convince one of its growing import- 
ance as a grain and stock market. In common 
with other counties, it sends large shipments 
of young cattle to the corn-raising States of 
Iowa and Nebraska to be fattened, but it isa 
question if it would not be more profitable to 
the farmers to raise corn and keep the stock 
till it was ready for the markets of the Twin 
Cities or Chicago. A creamery is to be found 
here; in fact, there is hardly a town in the 
valley without a creamery in paying operation. 
Hamlin County also has its beautiful lakes— 
Poinsett being the largest. Estelline is the 
erstwhile home of Carruth Hayden, who in 
early days ran the Estelline Bell. Since then 
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he has become a well-known writer. Hisstory, 
‘‘Track’s End,”’ published in Youths’ Compan- 
ion last year, has for its foundation some in- 
cidents of the pioneer days of Estelline. 

Deuel County joins both Lac qui Parle and 
Yellow Medicine counties in Minnesota, and is 
identical in every respect with these banner 
counties. Nine lakes vary the landscape, and 
in the eastern part the hills have a natural 
growth of timber which makes Gary one of the 
prettiest towns imaginable. Gary is also to be 
noted as the center of the sheep industry of 
this region. ‘““The Gulch of the Golden Fleece”’ 
is here, and the search for the Golden Fleece of 
Greek tradition would find a practical ending 
in a prosaic manner while viewing the large 
flocks belonging to some of the large sheep 
owners. Clear Lake, the county seat, and To- 
ronto, are both good, lively Western towns. 

The dairy business is attracting increased 
attention in South Dakota, and the starting of 
many co-operative creameries foreshadows an 
era of larger prosperity for the farming com- 
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munities. The people of the State have looked 
across the line into Minnesota and Iowa, and 
have seen a condition of things that was in 
strong contrast with the depression and dis- 
couragement that existed in South Dakota. 
It was not a difficult problem to find the reason 
for this, and there has been a quick response to 
the need. Less wheat and more cows was the 
cry in the eastern part of the State, and the 
rapid building of creameries resulted. 

In 1894 the first creamery was built in Kings- 
bury County, and now there are nine in this 
county alone. South Dakota has 145 creameries. 
The annual output of these factories is thirteen 
million pounds of butter, which brings into the 
State two millions of dollars per annum. Be- 
sides the creamery business, many thousands 
of dollars are brought to this county by its ex- 
ports of cattle, hogs and sheep, and also from 
its shipments of wheat and coarse grains. This 
county has no debt, either bonded or floating, 
and a court-house at De Smet, the county seat, 
will be built this summer, costing twenty thou- 
sand dollars, with the surplus now in the gen- 
eral fund. In common with the greater part 
of South Dakota, the early improvements here 
were made mainly with Eastern capital. The 
money is rapidly being paid back, however, and 
no new loans are being made except to take up 
the old ones; and in every case the amount is 
cut down. This is true of all the Sioux Valley 
counties, andof Kingsbury as well. Landscan 
be bought here from eight to fifteen dollars an 
acre. 

From the time the first building was erected 
in Brookings, the county seat of Brookings 
County, to the present date, there has never 
been a boom of any kind. Like Topsy, “‘it just 
growed.’’ Numerous families have been at- 
tracted to Brookings by its superior educational 
advantages. It is here that the Brookings 
Agricultural College and Experimental Farm 
is located. The total improvements in city 
and county the past year show the very credit- 
able total of $59,445. Brookings is a very pretty 
town. It has all modern improvements, in- 
cluding electric light and beautiful shade-trees. 

The county has no natural resources other 
than its fertile soil. A vertical section taken 
from one of its townships was sent to the Lon- 
don Exposition a few years ago, and for depth 
and richness it was pronounced second only to 
that of the Yellow Riverin China. The county 
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has no bonded indebtedness. It has good wa- 
ter. good soil, and plenty of room for more peo- 
ple who wish to buy land at low rates. One 
hundred acres of corn are cultivated now to 
every five acres ten years ago, and wheat, 
and butter-making, bring legitimate 
returns. 

Madison, Lake County, has put $69,000 into 
improvements the past year, right on the back 
of hard-times. This speaks volumes for Lake 
County; and, indeed, there are few districts 
that have felt the depression less. Madison is 
the acknowledged educational hub of South 
Dakota, for here is situated the State Normal 
School. The city can also boast of its news- 
papers, two dailies and four weeklies. It has 
twelve civic societies, a prosperous Building 
and Loan Association, and an active Board of 
Trade. Lake Madison has attracted the State’s 
Chautauqua Assembly, and its shores are beau- 
tifully dotted with the white buildings of this 
home educational society. 

That South Dakota is not the unproductive 
country that some Eastern people imagine is 
evidenced by the fact that Lake County farm- 
ers were among those to whom first awards 
were given, at the World’s Fair, for yellow 
Dent corn, white Maine oats, white rye, and 
blue stem No.1 hard wheat. No better testi- 
monial to the richness of prairie soil than the 
foregoing should be required by any one seeking 
a location in the West. 

Moody County is well watered, has the same 
rich soil that all the other counties in the Sioux 
Valley enjoy, abundant rain, ample railroad 
facilities, and Flandreau, its county seat, is 
one of the best townsin the State. Many of 
the improved farms have large groves and nice 
orchards started. Last year many hundreds of 
bushels of apples were raised. The county can- 
not be excelled for stock-raising and dairying. 
There never has been a spasmodic advancement 
in'land, but there has been a steady upward 
tendency. Land that was sold for five to eight 
dollars an acre ten years ago, now sells for ten 
to twenty dollars. The stranger who comes 
here from the East is surprised to see acountry 
so well settled and improved as this. In 1892 
there was expended in Flandreau, in public and 
private improvements, $107,250. This was re- 
markable, and it isa still further surprise to 
know that improvements for 1897 exceed that 
figure by $18,000, besides thousands of dollars 


put into farm improvements, and all this ina | 


year when too much rain reduced the crops to 
something below the average. Of course, the 
Indian:Industrial School has had improvements 
to its buildings which have helped to swell the 
figures perhaps one-third, or a little more, but 
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the fact remains that there is not a town of 
1,200 inhabitants in the Northwest that is more | 
prosperous than Flandreau. The secret of its | 
growth and progress lies in the fact that it has 
tbe farming community to back and keepit up. 
Minnehaha County is best described by quo- 
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ting from a folder issued by one of the numerous 
land companies in Sioux Falls. It is one of 
the east tier of counties in South Dakota, cor- 
nering with Iowa and adjoining Rock County, 
Minnesota, on the west. It is one of the largest 
and richest and most populous counties in the 
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State. The Big Sioux River runs in a zigzag 
course through the center of the county, the 
Skunk Creek through the western portion and 
the Split Rock River through the eastern por- 
tion, which, with numerous tributary streams, 
make it a well-watered section. The valleys 
of the various streams vary in width from two 
to four miles, and the adjacent country is a 
fine rolling plateau. Minnehaha County has a 
population of about 25,000, and its assessed val- 
uation is $14,000,000, being about one-third of 
its actual valuation. Sioux Falls, the county 
seat, is the largest town in the State. Dell 
Rapids is the second town of importance, be- 
side which there are seven other towns in the 
county. From fifty to seventy-five per cent of 
the land in the county is under cultivation, 
and, being one of the oldest settled counties in 
the State, it bas numerous fine farms and farm- 
houses that will not suffer by comparison with 
those in the best sections of the older States. 
The splendid showing made by the practical 
farmers in this county is the best evidence of 
the agricultural prosperity of this section and 
the profitable results of the development of its 
resources. There is considerable timber on the 
river, and throughout the county there are 
numerous beautiful large groves of all kinds 
of forest trees, and orchards comprising all the 
northern fruit and ornamental trees. Straw- 
berries, gooseberries, currents, raspberries and 
other small fruits are also grown here with good 
success. No county in the Northwest has bet- 
ter market facilities. There are six lines of 
railroad in the county, and the numerous towns 
give the farmers in all parts of the county good 
markets in which to sell their produce and buy 
their necessaries. Minnehaha has the finest 
court-house in the State, and its finances are 
in good condition. It has a schoolhouse in 
every district, and good graded schools in the 
larger towns, besides three colleges at Sioux 
Falls. Churches are numerous in the towns, 
and a number have been erected in the coun- 
try; so that the educational and religious priv- 
ileges of the:county are unexcelled. 

The principal crops of Minnehaha County are 
wheat, oats, barley, rye, flax and corn, all of 
which yield abundantly. The wild lands are 
covered with a luxuriant growth of wild grasses, 
which make the best of pasturage for stock and 
yield an abundance of wild hay. When culti- 
vated, the soil is not only rich for the produc- 
tion of cereals, but all kinds of tame grass do 
exceptionally well. The price of improved 
farms in Minnehaha County is from $15 to $25 
per: acre, according to location and improve- 
ments; while the price of unimproved land is 
from $12 to $20 per acre. At these prices Min- 
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nehaha County lands are the best investment 
that can be found, as the price is certain to 
double in a few years. Many of the farmers of 
the county who came here with very little are 
now worth from $10,000 to $25,000 at the very 
lowest calculation. And the fact that they 
have made their money on their farms is con- 
vincing proof of the agricultural advantages 
and prosperity of the country. All the vacant 
lands in Minnehaha County should be settled 
upon and cultivated during the next few years, 
and those who come here to engage in farming 
are assured of good homes and prosperity. 
Lincoln County, which adjoins Minnehaha 
County on the south, is one of the best counties 
and contains some of the most progressive 
towns in the Sioux Valley. When Hon. Thomas 
Thorson was South Dakota's secretary of State 
in 1896, he wrote a letter in which he spoke of 
his residence in Canton and his farm in that 
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vicinity as an ideal spot for a home. He settled 
there in 1871, when settlers were not so numer- 
ous as they are now, and of this period he says: 
“In pursuing my work, it seemed to me that 
the heavens were never so broad as they ap- 
peared to be here, that the sun never shone so 
brightly, nor that the air could possibly be 
purer and more invigorating than in this 
adopted land of ours. So well suited were we 
that we resolved to make this our permanent 


fifty miles distant. In 1879 








abiding place. It is true 
that many obstacles and in- r 
conveniences were encount- 
ered during those early 
days, for the nearest mar- 
ket and railroad point was 


the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway, in its 
western march of pioneer- 
ing, reached the Sioux Val- 
ley and opened upa market 
for our products, and from 
that time onward, for a 
period of at least ten years, 
there was a most unprece- 
dented advance in the way 
of improvements and ma- 
terial wealth. That portion 
of the Territory now within 
the borders of the State of 
South Dakota, reaching as 
far west as the Missouri 
River, fairly swarmed with 
immigrants, who came from 
the cities, towns and farms 
of the East to secure a 
home from Uncle Sam be- 
fore it was too late; so that 
in a few years the popula- 
tion of the Territory now 
embraced within our State 
jumped from 92,628 in 1880 
to 328,808 in 1890. It was at 
this time that these broad 
and undulating prairies, 
with their matchless soil, 
became known to the outside world; for the 
new settler would invariably write to his friends 
and relatives in the East, telling them of this 
fertile and beautiful land. Unfortunately, a 
good many of those, who, at aripe age, thought 
to change their mode of living from the artisan 








to that of the farmer, did not succeed in the | 
highest degree, and some of them returned to | 
| about twenty-five bushels of wheat per acre, 
| forty to fifty bushels of oats per acre, twenty- 


their former homes; nevertheless, in the face of 
this the population of our State has steadily 
held its own, and now, according to the census 
of 1895, we have a population of 330,975. 
‘‘While in some portions of the State, even 
east of the Missouri River, the natural rainfall 


has not at all times been sufficient to produce ° 
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extraordinary crops, we pride ourselves in being 
able to show as satisfactory returns as any of 
the Western States. In fact, we know that 
the statistics show a greater per cent in the 
increase of wealth than any of the four new 
States that were admitted into the Union in 
1889. As to tbe crop results of last year (1895), 
the average yield was in the easterly counties 


five to forty bushels of barley per acre, five to 
thirty-five bushels of corn per acre, and ten to 
fifteen bushels of flax, aggregating in round 
numbers, as near as can be determined without 
statistical details, something like 26,000,000 














A FIELD OF MILLET IN SOUTHEASTERN SOUTH 


DAKOTA. 
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STACKS OF WHEAT FROM EIGHTY ACRES OF SOUTH DAKOTA LAND ON THOMAS THORSON’S FARM, IN LINCOLN COUNTY. 


bushels of wheat, 25,000,000 bushels of oats, 
6,000,000 bushels barley, 3,000,000 bushels flax 
and 18,000,000 bushels corn. 

“The corn crop this season (1896) is most ex- 
cellent all over the State, and promises to be 
the banner crop in its history. From every in- 
dication of the climatic influences of the past 
two years, we are fully justified in believing 
that a period of abundant rainfall has again 
set in, and that for years to come the-farmer 
will be blest with bountiful crops. The live- 
stock interests of the State have within the 
past ten years grown to wonderful proportions. 
Cattle and sheep in herds and flocks of thou- 
sands are a very common sight, and in the agri- 
cultural portion of the State the raising of hogs 
is among the most profitable occupation of the 
farmer. The dairying interest is also fast com- 
ing to the front, and within the past two years 
in the neighborhood of 100 creameries have 





ONE OF SOUTH DAKOTA’S NUMEROUS ARTESIAN WELLS. 
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NATURAL PIERS IN THE CENTER OF BIG SIOUX RIVER°AT DELL RAPIDS,S D. 


been started. The butter made is con- 
sidered the best on the market, for it is 
accredited with a firmness of texture and 
sweetness of flavor, attributed to the nu- 
tritious character of our prairie grasses, 
that make it unsurpassed by the butter of 
any section of the United States. It is 
not an idle boast to say that South Da- 
kota will] in the near future rank as one 
of the first dairying States in the Union.” 

What was written by Mr. Thorson two 
years ago is more than confirmed at the 
present time. The general crops in Lin- 
coln County and the other crop sections 
of the State average as large as those of 
any of the Northwestern States, while 
the dairy interests have taken a stride 
which places South Dakota alongside the 
most advanced butter-making States in 
the Union, the number of creameries 
now being a round 150. Canton, the 
county seat of Lincoln County, has about 
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2,000 inhabitants and possesses many of those 
modern improvements and facilities which 
make such towns ideal places of residence. And 
the people of this county can go when and 
where they please. They are within a short dis- 
tance of Sioux Falls, Sioux City, St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, and not very distant from Chi- 
cago. Their railway connections are first-class. 

It should be remembered that all this broad 
belt of country, comprising the entire Sioux 
Valley, is traversed by several large railway 
systems, notably that of the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul Railway Company, which runs 
from oneend of the valley to the other end, 
and gives to the towns and counties along its 
lines the best and the most ample transporta- 
tion facilities. The yalue of such lines to farm- 
ers and merchants cannot be overestimated. 
That settler is doubly-well located who finds 
himself in a rich farming country that lies 
contiguous to enterprising railway lines and 
good markets. When opportunity is afforded 
to buy land in such a country, where all the 
blessings and advantages of progressive towns, 
schools, churches, railways, etc., are at once 
available, it seems useless for those who seek 
new homes to look for them in remote and un- 
improved districts, where lands are no better 
and but little cheaper, and where all the ad- 
vantages named must result from the slow 
process of development. 

Rich in promise, limitlessin possibilities, en- 
dowed with many gifts, the Sioux Valley bids 
the workers from factory and village, from 
Eastern farms and from other climes, to come 
where a home and heritage can be obtained. 
The only requirement is that they come with 
a willingness to work and wait, with a courage 
that will withstand adversity, and with a de- 
termination that will earn and achieve success. 


*» 
* 





THE Finest ELK-HEAD IN MANITOBA.—The 
Western Prairie, published at Cypress River, 
Man., says that Mr. J. B. Mathers, of Glenboro, 
has in his possession what is perhaps the finest 
elk-head and antlers that can be found in the 
Province, the great deer having been captured 
in a most singular manner. A farmer who lives 
near the Riding Mountains one night heard a 
commotion among the cattle. The oxen were 
bellowing as if suffering from a dangerous at- 
tack; and so they were, for in the darkness an 
enormous male elk had evidently mistaken the 
oxen for deer, and at that season, which was 
very late in the fall, male deer of every species 
are much given to fight. The elk had attacked 
the oxen, and, with his well-armed head, threat- 
ened their lives. The farmer, afraid of being 
attacked himself, as the beast was in a furious 
state of excitement, hastened to the house and 
procured his gun. He then advanced until he 
was within a few stepsof the deer, which stood 
with his breast towards him, and the great 
stag was killed by the first shot. 





A QUEER WiLL.—Edward L. Schefflein, the 
miner who founded the town of Tombstone, 
Arizona, and died last May in Oregon, made 
provisions in his will as follows: 

“Tt is my wish, if convenient, to be buried in 
the garb of a prospector, my old pick and can- 
teen with me, on top of the granite hills about 
three miles westerly from the city of Tomb- 
stone, Arizona; that a monument such as pros- 
pectors build when locating a mining claim be 
built over my grave, and no other monument 
or slab erected, and that none of my friends 
wear crape. Under no circumstances do I want 
to be buried in any cemetery or graveyard.”’ 

The will was filed at Oakland, Cal., for pro- 
bate. All of his estate, valued at $75,000, is 
given to his widow and brother. 











DELLS ON SIOUX RIVER, IN SOUTH DAKOTA.—Photo by J. A. GLENDENNING. 
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WATERFALL AT SIOUX FALLS, SOUTH DAKOTA.—Photo by A. M. JENsON. 














“THE DELLS,’’ AT DELL RAPIDS, 8. D. THEY EXTEND TWO MILES AND THEIR WALLS ARE 
FOBTY TO SEVENTY FEET IN HEIGHT. 
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The Sapling Arose. 


R. D. Steele, in speaking of various forms of 
boyish amusement, expressed the opinion that 
boys do not enjoy themselves as he did at his 
home in Canada, when a boy. Fortunately, 
though, he possessed a brother who had the 
most prolific mind in that direction of anyone 
in the neighborhood. He once took little R. D. 
to the woods, and, placing him securely in a 
gunny-sack, tied it to- the top of a sapling, 
which he bent over for the purpose. Then he 
released it. The sapling arose with some 
elasticity, but little R. D. outdid it. He went 
several feet beyond. And then he came down 
and hit something hard. It was the Dominion 
of Lower Canada. He spent eight weeks in 
bed, and, when he was able to get out, his 
brother, in a burst of confidence, informed him 
that he had studied up something in the amuse- 
ment line in the interim that he thought would 
be more successful than the last. But R. D. 
wasn’t in it.— Bozeman ( Mont.) Chronicle. 


Third-Reader Style of Anecdote. 


While Samuel Oldaker and E. T. Barnett, 
two adults, were roaming through the wood, 
they spied two cunning creatures scampering 
in play upon the greensward. 

‘Ah!’ said Samuel, in a rising, inflectional 
tone of voice; ‘“‘what are these, those, it, he or 
she, as the case may be, that, or which, I see 
before me?’’ 

“From their appearance,’’ quoth Barnett, 
‘‘methinks they are bear or bears, but not having 
my pocket manual with me, I know not which.”’ 

“There being but two of them, and we being 
larger, stronger and more weighty, let us rush 
in, seize, bind and ‘take them for bear,’”’ said 
Samuel, who was somewhat of a wag himself. 

‘“‘Agreed,”’ said Barnett, as they seized each 
a bear and made out of the tall timber. 

From the depths of the forest came a sound 
which, for the moment,—here do the declama- 
tory act,—froze their very blood with horror 
and made their hair stand up like the fretful 
barbs of a wire fence around a water-melon 
patch. The mamma bear was coming with 
some haste in their direction. 

It was but the work of a moment for the 
gentlemen to drop their prey, that they might 
pray unincumbered. Then Samuel, seizing a 
tree in his manly arms, flung himself at one 
bound into its topmost branch, all the time 
crying to Barnett to save himself. 

‘‘Alas!”’ said Barnett, ‘I can discern no tree 
of sufficient circumference to sustain the weight 
with which I am at present oppressed. It is 
well for you, who are now out of danger, to 
shed advice like an attorney-at-law who hopes 
to be retained; but, alackaday! I must perish, 
forsooth, while you make a Wild-Bill talk.” 

At this moment Barnett felt the hot breath 
of the bear upon his cheek;—he also felt that 
his time had come. For a full moment the man 
and the bear stood and gazed at each other — 
and then, turning, the bear speedily retraced 
her steps. (Pause here and glare a few glares.) 

Mr. Oldaker, with the wonderful presence of 
mind so characteristic of those who work for 
the Northern Pacific Railway, had pulled from 
his pocket an assay certificate that was so rich 
in gold that, by getting the proper reflection 





of the sun’s rays upon it, he was able to blind 
the bear with its dazzling brilliancy; and Bar- 
nett was saved!— Bozeman ( Mont.) Chronicle. 


All’s Well that Ends Well. 


There dwells at Sineacquoteen, Or., a certain 
young man whose name will not be made knuwn 
at present, but who, for convenience sake, we 
will call Jake. One pleasant evening, not long 
ago, he went out intending to spend a few hours 
with “his girl,’’ a handsome daughter of a 
neighboring farmer. It was his first experience 
at “girling.”’ As he approached the domicile 
of his heart’s delight, he could see by the light 
in the window that the ‘“‘old man”’ was at home. 
Jake peeked around and moved to one side in 
order that he might get a glimpse of the young 
lady, when, to his surprise, he fell into an old 
well, which was about ten feet deep and half- 
full of water. The splash he made aroused the 
family dog, and the dog aroused the entire 
household. 

‘“Somebody’s tryin’ to steal our old well, 
pap!’’ exclaimed the girl. 

“Help! Help!’ cried the young man. ‘Help 
me out and I’ll never come here again; I was 
looking for our cows, and I lost my way.”’ 

“Guess you lost it pretty badly,’’ replied the 
old man, fiercely. ‘‘’Spose I dug this well for 
your cows to get into? Whot’s ye here for, any- 
how?”’ 

‘Don’t strike him, pap,’’ said the girl. “I 
know who it is; he wrote me yesterday saying he 
would call on me this evening, and you ought 
to have taken thaf old well out of his way. 
Dear me! I hope Jake won’t think I put that 
well there.’? And then she sobbed. 

Jake had no time to wait; he was already 
bounding off to his home the best way he could 
through the darkness; and his thoughts, in the 
meantime, are more easily conjectured than de- 
scribed. 

When the girl came to think about it she 
couldn’t help seeing that Jake was ‘‘gone’’ on 
her, and so, out of sympathy, she sat down and 
wrote him a note which read as follows: 

“Dear Jake. Cum ag’in. Father won’t be at 
hoam. When you foll in the wellag’in I will help 
you out myself and giv’ you driclose. When 
I go to bed I dreme about you ev’ry nite, andif 
you love me as I love you, no nife kin cut our 
love in too.”’ > 

There is no doubt in the world that Jake kept 
the appointment. 


A Joke that Rebounded. 

Few are there in Northern Montana that are 
not personally acquainted with ex-Sheriff Gil- 
patrick and Contractor Barnum, of Helena, 
says the Great Falls (Mont.) Leader. A good 
story, now first published, is going the rounds, 
and not a few in official and private circles are 
enjoying a hearty laugh at the expense of the 
genial ex-sheriff. 

It was away back in early days, when Gil- 
patrick was sheriff of Lewis and Clarke County. 
Paving contracts were being let, and, seeing a 
chance to make some odd money on the side, 
Gilpatrick and Barnum bid on and secured one 
of the contracts in Barnum’s name. All the 
idle Chinamen were given a job, and the work 
was nearing completion. 

One afternoon Sheriff Gilpatrick decided to 
play a joke on his partner, and invited him 
down to have a drink. On the way down, Gil- 
patrick pinned a pig-tail to Barnum’s coat- 
collar, and the two wenton. Alltheafternoon, 
Barnum wondered why people were staring at 
him, and every place he entered they would 
laugh. About four o’clock in the afternoon a 
friend called his attention to the emblem of 
China, and a general laugh was indulged in all 
round. While the others were thus enjoying 





themselves, however, Barnum was figuring on 
how to get even. 

A few days later Barnum received a letter 
from his son, who was working in a slaughter- 
house twenty miles from Helena. This was 
about the time that the Wells-Fargo robbers 
were abroad, and a reward of $5,000 was offered 
for their capture. The original joke had died 
out and was forgotten. 

Seating himself at a desk, Barnum wrote a 
letter, addressed to himself and dated atthe - 
slaughter-house, stating that the Wells-Fargo 
robbers were camped at the place and had with 
them their booty. Then, placing this letter in 
the envelope which had contained his son’s 
letter, he hastened to the home of Sheriff Gil- 
patrick. A moment after his arrival all was 
excitement. There is not one of the sheriff’s 
deputies but will remember the excitement of 
that night. All were summoned from their 
slumbers. During the hours of darkness a 
wagon was loaded down with rifles, handcuffs, 
leg-irons, and an abundance of ammunition. 
With several good, trusty men by his side, at 
the break of day Sheriff Gilpatrick started out. 
Barnum was asked to go as a deputy, but he 
was sick, or otherwise would have pinned on 
the star. 

It was a cold, frosty morning, but in less 
than two hours after starting, the horses, steam 
issuing from every pore, drew up at the slaugh- 
ter-house. The surprised proprietor came out 
and bade the officers welcome; but there was no 
time for salutations. 

‘Well, where are they?” asked Gilpatrick, in 
a whisper. 

The butcher looked from one to the other in 
mute surprise. 

‘Vell, vere are who?’’ he answered, in a 
graveyard-like tone. 

‘“*Who?—Who?—Why, the Wells-Fargo rob- 
bers! Read that letter, signed by you.” 

The butcher took the letter and read. A 
smile lit up his countenance. 

‘Vell, don’t you see dat ain’t no write of 
mine? Dere vas no one here.” 

‘*Well, I’ll be blowed!”’ said the sheriff. The 
deputies laughed, while Sheriff Gilpatrick con- 
cluded to remain over that day and allow the 
horses to rest. 

But Barnum grew uneasy, after Gilpatrick 
left, and feared the worst on hisreturn. Learn- 
ing that the sheriff would remain over night, 
the following morning he started his son-in-law 
out early to meet Gilpatrick on the road and 
quiet him down. It was twenty degrees below 
zero when the two parties met about mid- 
way. Gilpatrick was not acquainted with the 
stranger, who drew rein and signaled the party 
to stop. 

‘There has been hell in Helena, sheriff, since 
you left.’’ 

‘That so? How’s that?” 

‘*Well, you know that paving contractor who 
has the Chinamen at work?’’ 

‘*Yes,”’ 

‘‘Well, last night they mobbed him and stuck 
a pick in his head. It’s impossible for him to 
live. I suppose he is dead by this time.”’ 

That wasenough. With, ‘“My God! my part- 
ner dead?” the past was forgotten. The whip 
rose in the air and descended on the horses’ 
acks , and the story goes that ten miles were 
covered in less than forty-five minutes. The 
party drove to Barnum’s house and knocked. 
Mrs. Barnum came to the door. 

‘“‘How is he—dead?’”’ and the officer’s eyes 
were dim. 

““Dead who?” 

‘“‘Barnum, is he——’’ but he stopped short. 
There was no time to finish. 

‘*Fooled again! Well, I’ll be blowed. Give me 
a pick.” It was Sheriff Gilpatrick that spoke. 
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I1.—Homeward bound. ITl.—A square meal. 





IV.—An acknowledgment of courtesy. V.—A surprise. VI.—More of it. 


VIl.—The act continues. - 1X.—Through the boop 








X.—A neat carom. X1I.—Grand finale and—— X1I1L.—Great transformation scene. 


THE EXPRESSED GRATITUDE OF THE LOST PIG. 
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To Clean Silk. 
To clean silk, grate a large potato into a 
quart of water, and let it stand for forty-eight 


hours. It should then be strained. Dip the 
silk into this several times, being careful not 
to crush it. Then hang it up to dry, and after- 
wards iron it on the wrong side. If there are 
grease-stains upon it, they should be removed 
first. This can be done with either chalk or the 
yolk of an egg mixed in water. 


Gilt China. 

It is possible that our grandmothers under- 
stood the gilt on the pretty china which they 
have handed down in such good condition to 
their descendants. Soap hasa disastrous effect 
upon the gold, as well as upon the colors, in fine 
china. 
water; wash in hot water and drain your fine 
china on soft Turkish toweling in the drainer, 
and dry them with a soft cloth. 


A Cure for Sleeplessness. 

Sleeplessness brought about by nervous ex- 
citement or overwork can be cured by a home 
remedy which anybody can test. Simply take 
a moist towel, fold it up, and place it across 
the neck. If this does not work, a small mus- 
tard plaster upon the pit of the stomach will 
produce sleep. It draws the mind from the 
brain, and it never fails tocure insomnia. The 
mustard must not be too strong. To one tea- 
spoonful of mustard add two of flour; mix with 
water. It will not blister. 


The Safety of Eider-Down. 

Do the wearers of eider-down dressing-sacks 
and wrappers know that this peculiar and beau- 
tiful fabric will not blaze when held to the fire? 
It will only smolder, being made of an animal 
fiber. Mothers will do well to remember this 
when they are buying warm garments for their 
little ones. 

Here is the way in which to wash garments 
of eider-down: Make asuds of luke-warm water 
and the best laundry soap. Put in the garment 
and wash it thoroughly, being careful not to 
rub soap on it; that causes it to shrink in spots, 
and is undesirable in every way. The best ei- 
der-down will not fade, and will bear hard and 
frequent washings 


Woman's Distinguished Bearing. 

A distinguished bearing is the most useful 
possession 4 woman can have. She may be 
absolutely plain of face and feature, and yet, 
if she has a ‘“‘presence,’’ make a pretty woman 
feel insignificant by contrast. She may be poor 
as a church-mouse, yet make her richer sisters 
most envious. The first requisite for a woman 
who desires a ‘‘presence’’ is backbone. In 
other words, she must know how to stand well. 
Head up, shoulders straight, abdomen in, feet 
firmly planted—that will make any woman 
presentable. If you don’t believe it, you 


doubting sister with the shirt-waist that never 
is on good terms with your dress-skirt, and 
whose collar insists on creeping up above your 
ears, just practice getting into those postures 


for one straight week, and then report. Fif- 
teen minutes a day for three months will make 
over any woman who is not afraid of getting 
tired. 


Training Husbands After Marriage. 


It really is asking too much of a woman to ex- 
pect her to bring upa husband and her chil- 
dren too. She vainly imagines, when she mar- 
ries this piece of perfection, with whom she is 
so blindly in love, that he is already trained, 
or, rather, that he is the one human being in 
the world who has been perfect from infancy, 
and who never needed training. She knows 
that mothers have to put in twenty years of 
close study and hard work before they can turn 
out a manor a woman who won’t be a social 
pest. She never dreams of the curious fact that 
mothers always train their daughters to make 
good wives, yet never think of training a boy to 
make a good husband.—Lilian Bell in the May 


Woman’s Home Companion. 








Sensible Skirts. 

The reason why women walk in misery 
through the rain is because they are afraid of 
ridicule. And the odd thing about it is that 
they ought to be ridiculed for dressing as they 
do in wet weather. If aman were to have his 
coat cut so that the tails dragged half an inch 


_in the mud, he would probably be pelted with 


Dishes should never be washed in soapy | 


eggs, and would be in great danger of being 
committed to the insane asylum as being ra- 
tional in many respects, but hopelessly idiotic 


| in one. 


If sensible husbands and fathers, with the 
assistance of some muscular brothers, will unite 
in the determination to uphold the females of 
their family in a sensible innovation upon a 
custom both outrageous and absurd, Seattle 
can lead the way in a great reform. Every sen- 
sible woman is already prepared to do her duty 
in the matter. In the summer-time there is 


| nothing more graceful than the fall of the flow- 





ing robe, and for its beauty it should be retained 
even at the possible disadvantage of wearing 
garments which do not cling to the form like a 
man’s. 

The slovenliness of muddy and bedraggled 
skirts isan injustice to a woman. Careful as 
she might be in her habits and neat in her dress, 
it is impossible to avoid the splash and smear 
of mud in any wet climate. There is nothing 
to be changed very much about a short skirt, so 
that it could be worn for two or three years, 
just as a man wears his overcoat or his mackin- 
tosh. That dressmaker or costumer who de- 
signs a winter dress meeting all the require- 
ments, without it looking odd or being extreme, 
will receive a very ready patronage.—Seuattle 
( Wash.) Post-Intelligencer. 


Sleeping-Car Vexations. 


Some observant traveler declares that the 
first thing a woman does on entering a sleeper 
is to count the number of women and children 
present and make her plans accordingly. ‘“There 
is a difference of opinion,” she says, ‘‘as to 
whether it is better to descend on the toilet- 
room early or late. There are disadvantages 
about both plans. It is simply impossible to get 
ahead of the woman who is always there first. 
She is a disagreeable person, who takes possess- 
ion at some uncanny hour and locks herself in 
and others out. She makes a leisurely toilet 
while other women pound on the door and linger 
in the passage way, in various stages of dis- 
habille and disheveled locks. Then, if one 
waits until everybody else is gone, one is sure 
to lose one’s connectionsor breakfast or temper. 
And if one plunges in medias res, one either 
has to trample on other people’s feelings and 
toes or else be trampled on. What can a poor 





woman do?” she asked of a gentleman friend. 

“Swear,’’ said he sympathetically, but irrel- 
evantly. 

“No, that wouldn’t do,” answered the wo- 
man, sadly. ‘I wonder if a plea from all the 
traveling women of the country would move 
the hearts of these high and mighty sleeping- 
car magnates? I doubt it.’’ 


Little Things Worth Knowing. 


All children should be taught to gargle as 
soon as they are old enough. 

A saucer of powdered charcoal placed on the 
upper shelf of the refrigerator will absorb all 
odors and keep it pure and sweet. 

Hot lemonade or ginger tea are both good to 
break up a cold if taken before going to bed. 

For severe hoarseness, the white of an egg, 
beaten light and added to the juice of a lemon, 
two teaspoons of glycerine, and sugar tosweeten, 
will afford great relief. 

Bathing the neck and chest in cold water 
every morning prevents many from taking cold. 
Wearing warm under garments with high neck 
and long sleeves is another preventive. 

Flaxseed with lemon-juice will loosen a severe 
cold on the lungs when other remedies fail. 
Cook the whole flaxseed in sufficient water, so 
it will strain easily, and add plenty of lemon- 
juice and loaf sugar. Always drink it cold. 

Mattresses should be turned daily to prevent 
them from wearing unevenly. 

A pail of unslackened lime left standing in 
the cellar will remove all dampness. 

Every cooking utensil should be immediately 
filled, after using, with lukewarm water. 

A little salt put in the reservoir of the lamp 
wil) make a clear, steady light. 

Lamp chimneys can be made brilliant by 
washing them in very hot soap-suds and rins- 
ing them in clear, hot water. 

Vanilla extract can be made at home by clip- 
ping half an ounce of vanilla beans in fine 
pieces, and covering them with half a pint of 
alcohol and half a pint of water, boiled and 
cooled; then bottle tight. : 

A sick headache can frequently be cured by 
applying a mustard plaster at the pit of the 
stomach. 

The gilding on tarnished picture-frames may 
be restored by washing it with warm water in 
which an onion has been boiled. 

Lettuce is good for insomnia. 

Celery is a stimulant for the nerves. 

Chicory has laxative properties. 

There is no better medicine for bilious per- 
sons than lemon-juice and water. 

Rose-jars are prepared by putting a layer of 
rose-leaves in the bottom of a jar and scatter- 
ing common salt over them. Close the jar 
tightly and set it in the sun. Add more leaves 
from time to time, using salt with each layer. 

Javalle water will remove all ordinary stains 
from linen. It is made by mixing a pound of 
sal soda and five cents’ worth of chloride of lime 
with two quarts of soft water. Put in an 
earthen vessel, apply to the stain, and then 
rinse off, being careful not to let it get on your 
hands. 


Shopping Impoliteness. 


A Christmas shopper came home breathless, 
battered and tired—well-nigh speechless. Her 
faithful family flew to her aid, and by dint of 
much effort succeeded in resuscitating her. Her 
breath returned; her pulse, though very weak, 
could be discerned, and at length she opened 
her eyes. 

“Oh, the women!’”’ were the first words she 
spoke. ‘*The women, the women, the women! 
Never did I see anything like them. And if 
this is the way they act early in the season, 
when few in numbers, what will they be like as 
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the season waxes and their numerical 
strength is overwhelming?” 

Here the shopper went off into an- 
other state of coma, and was only re- 
vived by the most vicious smelling- 
salts procurable. 

‘*Every woman seems to regard every 
other woman as her natural enemy,” 
whispered the shopper, as she again 
found consciousness,—‘‘though just 
‘regarding,’ or any other tame and 
passive performance, isn’t enough for 
her. She believes in active and open 
operations, and also in converting all 
others to that belief. It is shove, push, 
jostle and elbow from the time she 
sets out until she sinks, exhausted, a 
mere wreck, upon her own threshold. 
I haven’t heard a ‘beg pardon’ since 
I left home this morning, except the 
few such epithets that I myself ejacu- 








lated at the outset of the fray. Only 
at the outset. The really fatal thing 





about the Christmas shopping is that 
it is so infectious. 

‘‘Now, I pride myself upon being a 
woman who at least knows what good 
breeding is, but before I knew what I 
was about, I was scrambling and 
hustling with the rest of them, and 
almost as pugnaciously. Christmas 
shopping is the best means yet devised 
for extracting every atom of native 
courtesy and acquired etiquette from 
a woman. The outrages committed 
by the usual all-the-year-round pur- 
chasers are as nothing compared with 
those perpetrated by the Christmas 
brand of that article. If one thing 
stands out more than another in the 
long line of Christmas shopping crimes, 
it is the matter of door slamming. No 
well-regulated Christmas shopper ever 
dreams of looking after her to see how 
many slain and injured she leaves be- 
hind her as she lets a swing-door slam 
to. Her one idea seems to be that 
there should be as many as possible, 
and so eager is she to increase the score 
that she doesn’t even stop to take a 
reckoning. I can not imagine that 
any sort of peace or good will can ac- 
company gifts obtained by such be- 
ligerent, blood-thirsty operations. 

‘But the significant feature of the entire ex- 
perience is that it is solely and simply the re- 
sponsibility of women. The few men one en- 
counters at such times invariably conduct 
themselves with a difference. They are neither 
primarily inspired to be rude, nor are:they so 
easily contaminated. Christmas shopping has 
just one reason for being what it is, and that is 
the women.’’— Minneapolis Times. 


Untruthful Mirrors. 

No doubt the human race would consider it 
little sort of a universal tragedy if there were 
no looking-glasses. Yet, in spite of their wide- 
spread use, it is an astonishing fact that none 
of us have ever seen ourselves as others see us. 

In the first place, the reflection in the mirror 
does not portray our likeness with any attempt 
at accuracy. The hair is wrong in tone; the 
eyes are not correct in color, and our complex- 
ions are hopelessly libeled by this specious 
household deceiver. It is certain that if the 
looking-glasses spoke the truth, the sale of 
various complexion washes would decrease to 
half, for any fair skin looks gray and pallid in 
the glass, and numbers of women who have 
splendid complexions ruin them by trying to im- 
prove them because they look bad in the mirror. 

You may be certain that, however plain your 
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face seems, it is by no means so plain as it ap- 
pears in the tell-tale mirror. Secondly, you can- 
not assume your natural expression while peer- 
ing in the looking-glass. The eye must be ina 
certain position before you can see at all, and 
the eye, so far as expression is concerned, gov- 
erns the face. The consequence is that you can 
see only one of your expressions in the glass, 
and that expression is one of attentive examin- 
ation. All the other expressions by which your 
friends know you, favorable or unfavorable, you 
have never seen, and never will see. 


Some Masculine Reflections. 

The more a man sees of women, the more he 
likes little girls. 

A woman's idea of diplomacy is being nice to 
the coal-man in the spring. 

The most successful ministers are those who 
always notice when a woman isn’t at church. 

Lot’s wife probably wouldn’t have looked 
back if Lot hadn’t kept hollering at her not to. 

The average man would just as lief listen to 
the steam radiator pipes as to an opera by Wag- 
ner. 

Most married men would admit, if they 
dared, that they would rather have a rat terrier 
than a baby. 

A man never has any money. Before he gets 








married he spends it, and after he gets married 
his wife spends it. 

About the time a woman begins to quit lying 
about her own age, she begins to lie about her 
daughter’s. 

Women are born to hurt the thing they love 
most; even alittle girl likes a doll best that will 
cry when she pinches it. 

The average man doesn’t suffer near so much 
when he has the yellow jaundice as he does 
when his wife has a pink tea. 

A widow is the only one who appreciates that 
what a man eats is just as important to him as 
what a woman wears is to her. 

When a man grows up and falls in love, he 
never feels the thrills he did when he was a hoy 
and first put perfumery on his handkerchief. 

When a girl lies down on a divan with a lot 
of cushions on it, she loses all her hairpins; 
when a man does it he loses all the change out 
of his pocket. 

A baby can keep a man awake all night and 
it’s allright; but if a man keeps the baby awake 
ten minutes, all the women folks in the house 
call him a brute. 

A man will generally find at the basis of his 
wife’s good opinion of the man next door, the 
fact that she once saw him out in the front 
yard helping his wife water the flowers. 
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Northeastern Iowa, or the portion of that 
section of the State traversed by and tributary 
to the Chicago Great Western Railway, has 
innumerable advantages to hold forth to the 
home-seeker. Time devoted by interested par- 
ties in investigating this statement will dem- 
onstrate the truth of the assertion; foritisa 
reliable agricultural section, rich in diversified 
resources and peopled by a prosperous and pro- 
gressive class of tillers of the soil, whose suc- 
cess, while largely due to their own individual 
efforts, could never have become so distinct 
without the aid of bounteous nature. Grain, 
live stock, poultry, butter, eggs, etc., are the 
chief products of this fertile territory, and the 
farmers find a ready and profitable market for 
their goods in the many small but enterprising 
cities, towns and villages that are scattered 
along the railway before mentioned—places 
that are inhabited by a class of citizens who 
are an energetic but home-loving lot. Many of 
these residents are of the retired class. They 
have become independent through their early- 
day efforts in this agricultural country, and 
now seek to spend their declining days sur- 
rounded by those comforts and blessings inci- 
dent to modern improvements in small but 
progressive cities. The other and major portion 
of the residents of these handsome settlements 
consist of that class who, either from necessity 
or choice, are daily battling for fame and 
fortune. 

It is this latter class to whom the most credit 
is due for the many truly metropolitan im- 
provements which their towns are adopting, 
and for the spirit of enterprise which seems to 
pervade the air in their immediate vicinity. 
Chief among these important little cities should 
be mentioned 

ELMA, 
which is certainly an enterprising and pro- 
gressive place, probably the most important 
along the line of the Chicago Great Western 
Railway on its journey through Howard County, 
within the borders of which Elma is located. 
It is twenty-six miles southwest of Cresco, the 
county seat. Elma has a population exceeding 
1,000, and is rich in educational and religious 
advantages, having an excellent public-school 
system and four handsome churches, the latter 
being occupied by the Catholic, Congregational, 
Lutheran and Methodist denominations. There 
is also a well-edited local paper. The majority 
of the business houses are built of brick, and 
the stocks comprise full and complete lines of 
all goods usually carried by first-class estab- 
lishments in up-to-date towns. Two local 
banks afford efficient facilities in the trans- 
action of the financial affairs of the city, while 
the industrial interests are mainly represented 
by a prosperous tow factory, a well-conducted 
creamery, anda large feed-mill. Thereare two 
large lumber-yards, which do an extensive 
business locally and throughout the adjacent 
territory. Elma is 131 miles from St. Paul and 
122 miles from Dubuque. Electric lights and 


a local and long-distance telephone exchange 
are among the recent modern improvements, 
and an efficient volunteer fire department does 
valiant service whenever necessary. 


@ A PEN SKETCH OF TOWNS IN 
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NEW HAMPTON, 

the judicial head of Chickasaw County, has a 
population of 2,100. It is 146 miles from St. 
Paul and 197 miles from Des Moines, Iowa’s 
capital. Its transportation and shipping fa- 
cilities are ample, the Chicago Great Western 
passing through from north to south, and the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul running from 
east to west. The business men and citizens 
generally are wide-awake, progressive and lib- 
eral, ever willing to lend reasonable encourage- 
ment to any enterprise that has for its object 
the betterment of local conditions. Owing to 
this fact, New Hampton now has several im- 
portant manufacturing industries within its 
limits, among which should properly be men- 
tioned a wagon factory, recently organized with 
a capital of $10,000; a butter-tub factory, hav- 
ing a capacity of a carload per week; a first- 
class creamery, and four cigar factories. The 
town also has one of the largest lumber-yards 
in the State, four weekly newspapers, and three 
banks. The business blocks are very creditable, 
being composed almost exclusively of stone and 
brick, and ranging in cost from $15,000 to $33,- 
000, many of them being handsome architect- 
ural effects. 

Few cities of the same size have better, or 
even so good, a public school system; the Cath- 
olic and Lutheran denominations each main- 
taining independent parochial schools. There 
are seven church organizations in New Hamp- 
ton, the buildings having cost from $10,000 
down to $4,500. The main business streets are 
macadamized, the town has electric lights, a 
first-class system of water-works, an excellent 
and well-equipped fire department, an efficient 
police force, and a local telephone exchange. 

DYERSVILLE, 

with its 1,500 inhabitants, is a growing, pros- 
perous place and the trade center for a rich 
agricultural and stock-raising section. It ships 
annually large quantities of grain, live stock, 
butter, eggs and general produce, and the trans- 
portation facilities, via the Chicago Great 
Western and the Illinois Central railways, af- 
ford excellent opportunities for reaching the 
best-paying stock, produce and wholesale mar- 
kets of the country. 

Dyersville is located in Dubuque County, 
twenty-nine miles west of the city of Dubuque, 
the seat of justice. It is situated on the banks 
of the picturesque Maquoketa River, that 
stream dividing the city into equal parts, 
known as the East and West sides and con- 
nected by a substantial bridge. Aside from 
its commercial industries, Dyersville is chiefly 
noted for its beautiful homes, handsome and 
well-kept streets and neat appearance gener- 
ally. From business, educational and religious 
standpoints the town is substantial, progress- 
ive and satisfactory, the citizens apparently 
attempting to excel neighboring towns in the 
three particulars named. As an evidence of 
local enthusiasm and pride, the recent erection 
of a magnificent city hall building may be in- 
stanced. It cost in the neighborhood of $10,000 
and is built of brick. It contains, in addition 
to the usual offices, space for the local fire- 
fighting appliances and also a large hall, pro- 








vided with a stage and settings of sufficient 
dimensions to accommodate the best theater 
companies. 

Dyersville has two banks, public and paro- 
chial schools, and four church buildings— 
Episcopal, Lutheran, Methodist and Catholic, 
it being claimed that the one occupied by the 
Catholics is the finest church edifice in the 
State. The local press consists of two good 
weekly newspapers—the Commercial and the 
News-Letter. The latter is edited by Bruce L. 
Baldwin, an enterprising gentleman whose in- 
defatigable efforts not only result in giving the 
citizens a first-class paper, but also in making 
the name of the town prominent throughout 
Iowa. 

CASCADE 

is another important little city of 1,500 people, 
being situated, like Dyersville, on the banks 
of the Maquoketa River. It is not on the line 
of the Chicago Great Western Railway, but its 
individual importance gives it right to special 
mention here. Cascade is in Dubuque County, 
is twenty-four miles from the county seat, and 
is the western terminus of a branch of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. The 
city derives its attractive name from a sudden 
fall or cascade in the Maquoketa River at this 
point, which gives local manufacturing indus- 
tries excellent water-power to operate their 
machinery. It was this feature that led to 
the founding of the town, nearly sixty-five years 
ago. It was not, however, until 1876 that sub- 
stantial improvements of any kind were made, 
but from that year to the present the town’s 
growth has been slow but sure. It now hasa 
fine system of water-works, supplied from a 
perennial spring of pure, crystal water; an un- 
excelled electric-light plant, local and long- 
distance telephone lines, a complete roller-mill, 
and several miles of improved streets. It also 
has one German and two English weekly news- 
papers, two banks, six churches, and four 
schools. 

The city is surrounded by a rich agricultural 
territory that is worked by an industrious class 
of farmers who do a considerable export busi- 
ness, chiefly in grain, live stock and general 
produce, making Cascade their shipping point. 
It is here that the Dubuque County fair is 
held annually, controlled and managed by the 
Cascade Driving Park and Fair Association, 
organized in 1890. This enterprise, of itself, 
clearly demonstrates the aggressive and pro- 
gressive spirit of Cascade business men. 
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WILD ANIMALS IN ALASKA. 








During the summer, the waters of Alaska are 
the home of immense numbers of ducks, geese 
and swans. There are also many small birds, 
swallows, thrushes, robins, sparrows, and many 
other varieties. In some suitable places there 
are many humming-birds. It must be remem- 
bered that while along the Coast and in the 
valleys there is much wood and very large trees 
of white and yellow cedar, hemlock, spruce and 
other timber, the mountains are bleak and bare 
as well as cold. 

In no part of Alaska can any vegetable or 
garden plant mature. Along the rivers, when 
the salmon are running, there are many eagles 
and other birds of prey. Bears also leave the 
thick woods and approach the rivers, which are 
crowded with salmon, and become fat by de- 
vouring the fish which they catch. Besides 
black bears there is a large and very fierce 
brown bear that keepsnear the Coast. There 
is also an enormous bear, the largest in exist- 
ence, known as the ‘“‘kodack’’ bear, which lives 
mostly on fish and keeps near the Coast.— West- 
ern Prairie, Cypress River, Man. 
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ANNUAL WOLF-HUNT OF WISCONSIN INDIANS. 





The annual wolf-hunt, one of the most ex- 
citing and profitable events among the Winne- 
bago Indians of Jackson County, in Central- 
Western Wisconsin, is described in an inter- 
esting manner by a correspondent who lives in 
Black River Falls. He says that the wolf- 
hunt, or drive, as it is sometimes called, has 
been resorted to by the early settlers in most 
of the communities of the timbered districts 
of Wisconsin, at some time or other, to rid the 
neighborhood of the troublesome pests, but 
that such exciting adventures are seldom en- 
countered near communities that have been 
settled for nearly half a century. Yet such 
scenes can be witnessed in Jackson County dur- 
ing the annual holiday hunt. 

This county, owing to the vast amount of 
unoccupied land, affords good retreat for the 
big timber wolves, and, from the days of the 
earliest settler, it has been the natural haunt 
of wild animals of various kinds. Further- 
more, wolf culture is a business not foreign to 
some of the old-timers who reside among the 
hills and plains of isolated and outlying dis- 
tricts and make a business of catching wolves 
for what isin it. The Indian will never kill 
a she-wolf when it can be avoided. 
ingly waives the $10 bounty and the value of 
the pelt, as he knows full well that she is the 


the value of $60 to $80 per year. 


Poor Lo is ashrewd man of business in his | 


line; he has been known, by various devices, 
to migrate an entire pack of wolves from coun- 
ties where little or no bounty is paid, to coun- 
ties which pay liberally for the extermination 
of the ‘“‘varmints.” 

The dismal how] of the wolf is sweet music 
to the ear of the Winnebago; it means an 





He will- | 


dians, which echo through the forest or among 
the hills, the now frightened wolves rush hither 


and thither, sometimes showing signs of their | 


savage nature, though regarded as the biggest 
cowards of the animal kind. Yet few, if any, 
escape a well-planned hunt, and other kinds of 
game, caught in the round-up, share a common 
fate. 

Should the hunt prove a successful one, a 
dance and a feast follow. The orator of the 
band recounts the story of the hunt to the de- 
crepit braves of other days, bestowing on each 


lucky hunter the praise he deserves. The dance | 


| ends the day’s excitement, when, bedecked in 
| their fantastic garbs, the savage nature of the | 


civilized Indian shines forth in all its hideous- 
ness. In their wild orgies they act out the 
day’s doings, living over the stirring scenes of 
the eventful chase. 
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A SANATORIUM MIDST HISTORIC SURROUND- 
INGS. 


On the historic St. Croix River, which courses 


the western border of Central Wisconsin, is the 
famed old town of Hudson. In this place is lo- 
cated one of the most perfectly conducted 
health institutions in the country—the Hudson 
Sanatorium. Situated on a hillside and over- 
looking Willow River, a picturesque stream 


that empties into the St. Croix, this fine build- 
goose that lays the golden egg, so to speak—to | 


ing is an ideal resort for those who seek rest 
and health. It was founded, and is still man- 
aged, by Dr. S. C. Johnson, one of the ablest 
physicians in the Northwest and an old-time 
resident of Hudson. He is an ex-surgeon-gen- 


| eral of Wisconsin, and has been president of 


the State Board of Health for years. Dr. S. B. 


| Buckmaster is the superintendent and resident 


abundance for his squaw and little ones, and | 
wild, exciting chase for the hunters of the band. | 


The night preceding the big wolf-hunt is a 
notable one in the Indian village. Amid feast- 
ing common to their mode of life, the council 
is held and all details governing the chase for 
the morrow are arranged. Each man knows 
his position by the rude map which is drawn 
in outlines among the ashes of the fire-place in 


the lodge of the hunter that will be the guid- | 


ing spirit of the hunt. 

The feasting is continued until a late hour, 
but the gray streak of dawn in the east finds 
the camp astir; one tap on the big drum, and 
all is hustle and excitement. The braves fall 
in line, and, with several score of yelping dogs, 
the start is made. The best marksmen of the 
tribe are established at points of vantage along 
the line of the drive; the main body swings 
out on both flanks, frequently mak- 
ing a line two wiles in length. 

The drives are now started, and 
pandemonium reigns in the forest 
or among the hills and bluffs, as the 
case may be. The extreme ends of 
the line advance more rapidly than 
the center in their wild, onward 
rush, and soon the bag is formed. 
Should the welves happen to have 
dens in that vicinity, they are 
driven to cover by the dogs and 
are guarded by the younger In- 
dians and squaws, who follow in the 
wake of the drive to render assist- 
ance in the way of watching the 
dens to see that none escape while 
the big drive is still in progress. 

As the circle of shouting hunters 
closes up, the most intense excite- 
ment prevails; amid the yelping of 
a small army of dogs, the shooting 
and blood-curdling yells of the In- 


physician. This gentleman was for many years 
superintendent of the State Hospital for the 
Insane at Madison, and was formerly professor 
of physiology in the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons at Chicago. He is a very eminent 
practitioner, and some remarkable cures have 
resulted from his methods of treatment. 

The Hudson Sanatorium is in the midst of a 
fifteen-acre park and in one of the most attract- 
ive scenic portions of the Badger State. There 


is no. monotony there, nor does a person have 
to be wealthy in order to enjoy the benefits of 





the sanatorium. One can secure comfortable 
quarters at $15 a week—this amount including 
medical attention, baths, board, and every- 
thing else except medicine, laundry, and surgi- 
cal operations, for which an extra charge is 
made as a matter of course. It is a large build 
ing, and the rooms comprise various degrees of 
luxury, the rates varying accordingly. Modern 
in its appointments, one will find it equipped 
with gymnasium, hot water and steam, elec- 
tricity, electric bells, trained nurses, all kinds 
of baths, etc., etc. Especial attention is given 
to the dietary. Everything possible is done to 
render guests comfortable and to give them an 
‘‘at home” feeling. Hudson is only seventeen 
miles from St. Paul, and this city and Minne- 
apolis are constant patrons of the sanatorium. 
A brief ride, and one is transferred from tur- 
moil to tranquillity; for there is no more certain 
haven of peace, rest and health than this famed 
institution on the Willow and St. Croix rivers. 
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WHY HE WAS RESIGNED. 


A good story is told by the Walla Walla 
(Wash.) Statesman about a resident of that 
place who, a short time ago, was out on a min- 
ing tour through the hills near the interna- 
tional line. The person in question will never 
be hung for his good looks, and realizes the fact 
that he is not the handsomest man on earth. 
He was riding along one day when he saw a 
rider approaching him, and he thought he 
would have a little fun. When the stranger 
was within a few feet of him he pulled out his 
gun and, pointing it at the fellow, ordered a 
halt. The stranger said: 

‘‘Well, pard, I have no money, but you can 
search me.”’ 

The other replied that it was not money he 
was after, but his life. 

The stranger asked what he had done that 
merited this, when the man from Walla Walla 
said: 

‘‘T swore, some time ago, that if I ever met 
an uglier man than myself I would shoot him, 
and you are the man.”’ 

“The stranger took a good long look at the 
man with the gun, after which he coolly said: 

“Blaze away. If I’m uglier than you are life 
is not worth living!”’ 














THE BEAUTIFUL WILLOW RIVER FALLS, NEAR HUDSON, WIS. 
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A Trip Through a Noted Seed-House. 

When you ride through a country on a steam 
railway car your view is narrowed to the land- 
scape which lies immediately contiguous to the 
line; you cannot see beyond it, and you are 
therefore ignorant of all that may be hidden 
from first sight. It is so, also, when one is 
walking or driving on Sixth and Minnesota 


streets, in St. Paul, past the elegant new busi- | 
ness home of L. L. May & Company, the fa- | 
The building | 


mous florists and seedsmen. 
occupied is four storiesand basement in height, 
has a double frontage and a double entrance, 


and extends clear around the great New York | 
however, one sees hundreds of bags of seeds of 


Life Building. thus constituting a long and 
irregular L. The handsome modern offices oc- 
cupy the entire first floor of the Minnesota 
Street side, while the Sixth Street entrance 
admits the public to the company’s large and 
beautiful salesroom and conservatory. Here 
are cut flowers, palms, ferns, azaleas, bya- 
cinths, daffodils, narcissus plants, and a thou- 
sand other lovely representatives of climes near 
and climes afar. Upstairs on the second floor 
is the mail-order room, 
thousands of catalogues are sent annually to 
every part of the world, orders being received 
from Denmark, Germany, China, Jamaica, 
Mexico, etc. Step across to the Minnesota 
Street side, on the same floor, and you find 
yourself in the packet room, where eight to 
ten million packets of seed are put up, assorted 
and bundled every year for store trade. The 


machine used in putting up these seed packets | 
does the work of about twenty-five hands; for ' 


> . 


where hundreds of | 


out ha 








the past two or three weeks it has registered 
nearly 2,250,000 packets. In this connection it 
is worthy of note that in the last few weeks 
the company’s traveling representatives have 
booked orders for two to three million packets 
of seed, selling them to such well-known houses 
as R. H. Macy & Company of New York, Jor- 
dan, Marsh & Company of Boston, John Wan- 
amaker and Strawbridge & Clothier of Phil- 
adelphia, and to about twenty more of the 
largest firms in Eastern cities. 

Each floor has its uses and its busy occupants, 


| but it is impossible to mention them in detail 


in so brief an article. On the fourth floor, 
all kinds—choice seeds, such as have given 
L. L. May & Company a national reputation. 
The basement is filled with bulk seeds—for 
garden, field and farm—seed enough, it would 
seem, to supply half a dozen continents. The 
famous ‘‘Iron Age”’ garden tools are in evi- 
dence, also, and it is learned that these St. 
Paul seedsmen have secured control of them 
for the Northwest. Messrs. May & Company’s 
enterprise never lags. They employ nearly 400 
persons, keep about 150 men on the road, and 
cover every State in the Union and a big part 


| of Canada. 


Vehicles of Northwestern Make. 

That the Twin Cities are now recognized as 
Northwestern headquarters for finished car- 
riage products is a fact due largely to the rep- 
utation achieved by the H. A. Muckle Manu- 
facturing Company, whose extensive carriage 


ten 





SCENE IN L. L. MAY & COMPANY’s BEAUTIFUL CONSERVATORY, ST. PAUL. 








and wagon factory is located at the Minnesota 
Transfer, midway between the two cities. Per- 
haps no company in the West has been more 
careful of the quality of the goods sold by it. 
The H. A. Muckle Manufacturing Company do 
more than make vehicles; they make the very 
best vehicles that money can buy. Any con- 
cern can make a carriage; but when it comes 
to the making of the highest grade conveyances, 
such as will stand the test of wear and strain 
and use—such as call for superior skill, the best 
possible facilities and the choicest materials, 
then it is that the cheap concerns fail and the 
public learns the difference between a poorly- 
made vehicle and a first-class one. 

The Muckle Company makes all kinds of con- 
veyances. You can go there and get carriages, 
buggies, phaetans, surreys, spring-wagons, road 
wagons, delivery wagons, etc. These vehicles 
are all modern. Many of the improvements 
used in their manufacture are owned and con- 
trolled by the company exclusively. One great 
and very popular feature is the Muckle full- 
swing gear, while another is found in the now 
celebrated ‘‘Muckle” wheels used, which are so 





light, so strong, so durable and so elegant that 
they are in demand everywhere. The com- 
pany’s new patent shaft and pole coupling is 
another striking improvement over old meth- 
ods. Rubber-tired and ball-bearing wheels are 
furnished to order, and every vehicle can be 
depended on to give perfect satisfaction. It is 
a big plant, a complete plant, a Western plant, 
and its products are sold direct to Western 
consumers. 


Over Twenty Millions for Advertising. 


The average reader has little knowledge of 
the tremendous amount of work that is repre- 
sented in the advertising columns of his favor- 
ite paper or periodical. Many of these advertise- 
ments were probably secured by the really few 
responsible advertising agencies, such as N. 
W. Ayer & Son, of Philadelphia, an agency 
that has been in continuous existence since 
1869. Hundreds of persons have been induced 
to buy medicines and other goods just because 
they saw them advertised, but they do not 
know that the expert solicitors of some adver- 
tising agency may have been years in getting 
those concerns to venture into the advertising 
field. They do not know that these agencies 
place those advertisements in thousands of 
different newspapers, and that they keep a 
daily or weekly check on every advertisement 
run by them, and pay out the money therefor. 
It has become a great business, an intricate 
business, one requiring close attention and 
broad experience. Since its first introduction 
to the newspaper public, the firm of N. W. 
Ayer & Son has paid to publishers the enormous 
sum of twenty millions of dollars—all for ad- 
vertising that has been placed by it. It is one 
of the oldest and most reliable agencies in 
America. Many times it has stood between 
publishers and serious losses. It has never 
tried to run away from its honest obligations. 
This method of doing business has madea host 
of friends for N. W. Ayer & Son, and, unless all 
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signs fail, they are almost certain to experi- 
ence as large a degree of prosperity in the fu- 
ture as they have in the past. 


The ‘‘Nansen’”’ Hanger. 

The accompanying illustration shows the 
‘‘Nansen’’ steel roll-bearing hanger manufact- 
ured by the Stowell Manufacturing & Foundry 
Company of South Milwaukee, Wis. It is 
called the ‘‘Nansen,’’ because it is ahead of all 
other hangers. It is strong, simple, secure— 
undoubtedly the best all-steel roll-bearing 
hanger on the market. Interested parties can 
find out all about it by writing to the company. 

This same company 
manufactures a line of 
hardware, registers and 
ventilators, gray iron 


NANSEN 


BALL BEARING 
HANGER 


WEL MFG8FD¥CA) 

iy is one of the very larg- 
est in the West, occupy- 
ing an immense area 
and giving employment 
to hundreds of skilled 
workmen. There is ney- 
er apy question about 
the quality of the wares 
turned out at these 
great works; the com- 
pany is known from one 
coast to another, and its 
reputation is second to 
none. All goods made 
by the Stowell Manu- 
facturing & Foundry 
Company are not only of 
the highest grade, so far as quality and work- 
manship are concerned, but they also represent 
the latest and best inventions in modern me- 
chanical construction. For instance, there are 
many hangers, but there is only one ‘‘Nansen”’ 
steel roll-bearing hanger. The company is 
never satisfied unless it leads. This is why it 
has achieved so great a popularity. 





Minnesota’s Banking Interests. 


The condition of Minnesota State banks at 
the close of business on December 15, 1897, ac- 
cording to Bank Examiner Kenyon’s state- 
ment, showed an increase of more than $11,- 
000,000 of money in commercial lines in the 


castings, etc. The plant | 


short period of five months, the previous report 

having been made July 23. The other lines 
| of resources which showed an increase were 
largely those of reserve, the increase having 
been over $2,000,000. The total reserve in cash 
and due from banks was nearly $30,000,000, as 
against a required reserve of about $15,000,000, 
showing the banks to be in a strong position 


and prepared to further assist the business | 


interests to any needed extent. 
says: 


Mr. Kenyon 


‘*Minnesota enters 1898 with an assurance of | 


prosperity based on increasing business in all 
legitimate lines and ample resources to assist 
all healthy enterprises. With unsurpassed fer- 
tility of soil, vast mineral and timber resources, 
great commercial railway and water lines, an 
enterprising and energetic population, her ma- 
terial progress is only to be measured by her 
past achievements.” 


A Popular South Dakota Hotel. 


To anyone who has ever been in Watertown, 
South Dakota, the names of Mr. and Mrs. 
Johnson are familiar. For more than seven- 
teen years they have catered to the traveling 
public. Mr. Johnson is clearly identified with 
the development of the Sioux Valley; he has 
been one of the main-stays of those 
coming to this section of the North- 


| netted him a liftle over $12,000. 


American miners gathering a veritable har- 
vest of wealth for their enterprise in explor- 
ing and opening that region. The whole Koo- 
tenai District is beyond the Northwest Terri- 
tory, extending some 300 miles north of the 
international boundary. East Kootenai alone 
is about two-thirds the size of the kingdom of 
Greece. Now that a railroad is being pushed 
through this terra incognita, a period of great 
development is anticipated. 

The coal-fields are sixty miles southeast of 
Fort Steele and in proximity to Crow’s Nest 
Pass. According to Doctor Selwyn, former 
director of the geological survey of Canada, 
these coal-fields contain 49,952 tons per square 
mile, and, with the deposits explored up to the 
present, there are about 150 square miles. The 
immensity of the deposits can hardly be real- 
ized. One seam of coal, from twenty to thirty 
feet thick, is 1,500 feet up the mountain across 
the face of an open sandstone cliff. The Do- 
minion Government has reserved 50,000 acres, 
and 200,000 acres of the coal area are controlled 
by an association of Canadian capitalists and 
the Canadian Pacific Railway. When the out- 
put is placed on the market it must materially 
affect the price of the article, both east and 
west.— Nelson (B. C.) Miner. 





Wealth in Butter and Cheese. 

The Whatcom (Wash.) Blade says that only 
one-third of the 100 creameries in that State 
have reported the extent of their business in 
1897, but enough has been definitely recorded 
to show that at least 2,250,000 pounds of butter 
and 600,000 pounds of cheese were marketed, an 
increase of about fifteen per cent over 1896. 
The butter and cheese products of the State in 
1897 easily reach a value of $500,000. 

A Good Wheat Country. 

The largest wheat crop raised in Gallatin 
County, Mont., the past season was that of Z. 
S. Morgan, who lives on the highlands over- 
looking Pass Creek. The crop was all winter 
wheat, and after reserving about two thousand 
bushels for seed he sold the remainder, which 
This, says the 
Rocky Mountain Husbandman, of White Sulphur 


| Springs, Mont., is a pretty snug sum for one 
| farmer to clean up in a year on wheat alone. 





ee 

FREAKS OF NATURE.—A fine specimen of a 
white or Albino deer is on exhibition at Mil- 
waukee. It was killed two years ago, near 
Augusta, Wis., by John King, who had it stuffed 
and mounted. White deer are freaks, pure and 
simple, and about them are woven many odd 
superstitions. Among Indians, especially, it 
has always been considered an ill omen to see 
a deer of this unnatural color. 





west for the first time. After all, the 
art of hotel-keeping lies in the honest 
endeavor to please, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Johnson have that art to perfection. 
Mrs. Johnson is a veritable mother to 
everyone who comes under her roof. 
Let one of ‘‘The Boys” be sick, or a 
stranger seem lonely, and she at once 
tries to do something for his comfort. 
The house is well appointed, its clerks 
courteous, and the cuisine is excellent. 
The Hotel Kampeska certainly de- 
serves its present popularity. 





Vast Coal Deposits. 

The recently exploited coal-fields in 
the Crow’s Nest Pass District are in 
the southern part of the country known 
as East Kootenai, Can. It was in West 
Kootenai that the great mining excite- 





ment prevailed during 1896 and 1897, 
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A MONTANA LAND QUESTION. 

An interesting new land question has arisen 
in Montana. It is proposed to bring influence 
to bear upon Congress to obtain a further do- 
nation of 00.000 acres from the Government in 
addition to the large grants already made for 
the benefit of the State institutions, and this 
proposition is coupled with a scheme of State 
legislation which will authorize the leasing of 
all State lands for pasturage ata rate not ex- 
ceeding $50 per section perannum. Thatold and 
influential agricultural paper, the Rocky Mount- 
ain Husbandman, opposes the whole project and 
brings many sound arguments to bear against 
it. The result would be, so the Hushandman 
thinks, to retard the settlement and develop- 
ment of Montana by putting large tracts of the 
best lands in the hands of cattlemen and sheep- 
men, whose interest it is to keep out farmers. 
The free open-range, argues the paper, is an 
advantage which the settlers of all the Far 
Western States have thus far enjoyed, and it 
is of great advantage to them. ‘‘As to which 
of these conditions—the ownership of land in 
small tracts by actual settlers who cultivate 
and till its surface and multiply its production, 
or the large ownership by men who simply hold 


its surface in large tracts for just what feed | 


nature produces—is for the people to choose. 
We seriously doubt if in the end it will prove 


that the land-grant business as conducted is | 
calculated to foster the agricultural interest | 
of the State or lead to its rapid development. | 


The State is not proposing to water a foot of 
these lands or do anything to bring them under 
the yoke of husbandry, but for the sake of the 
pittance received for rent, say $50 per annum 
per square mile, would perpetuate the present 
semi-settled condition of the domain. If we 
see things aright, the State needs settlers, men 
to improve its lands and convert them into 
homes, to increase its taxable wealth, multiply 
its population and bring it under the yoke of 
husbandry, more than it needs large gifts of 
land, or even a rent-roll.”’ 

At present the new settler in Montana can 
usually find a location on some creek, where he 





has a little bottom-land that he can irrigate at 
small cost, and where the uplands are all open 
around him for the grazing of his flocks and 
herds. If the land were leased to stockmen 
and fenced in, it would be very difficult for the 


| farmer and small stockman to get a foothold 


anywhere. Montana needs more people who 


| live upon the land. The present public land 
| system is in many respects unwise, but it is 
| better for the general interests of the State 


Entered. for transmission through the mails at second- | ss 
| than would be any extensive system of leases 


that would fence the country in and discourage 
immigration. 


* 
* 





| THE DEEP WATERWAYS MOVEMENT. 


It is not generally known in the West that a 


| project is on foot to open a deep waterway from 
| Lake Erie to the Atlantic as a business enter- 
| prise and without any aid in the way of money 
| or bonds from the General Government. Can- 


ada has already chartered a company for this 
purpose, and the same company now asks sim- 


| ilar charter rights from the United States. 


The route proposed is from Lake Francis, a 
widening of the St. Lawrence, across country to 
the lower end of Lake Champlain and thence 
by the lake and a deepened Whitehall canal to 
the Hudson. Of course, the first step would be 
to construct a canal around Niagara Falls. It 
is a curious fact that Canada has insisted that 
the canal from the St. Lawrence to Lake Cham- 
plain shall be built on a line considerably far- 
ther south than the shortest line surveyed by 
the engineers. The short line would leave Lake 
St. Francis ata point within twelve miles of 
Montreal and the Victoria Bridge, and as mod- 
ern guns throw shells twelve miles, the Cana- 
dian statesmen do not propose that a waterway 
shall be opened which would enable our gun- 
boats to shell their capital and to destroy their 
great bridge over the St. Lawrence in the event 
of a war between the United States and Great 
Britain. So, in their charter to the canal com- 
pany, they have dictated a new route. The 
promoters of the canal company maintain that, 
with very moderate tolls on the tonnage that 
would pass through the canal, the enterprise 
will be an attractive one for capital. 

There is, however, a rival scheme backed up 
by Buffalo influence and by the old Erie Canal 
ring. It is to unload the Erie Canal upon the 
Government, and have Congress appropriate 
money to deepen and to enlarge it. Buffalo is 
not willing to give up her profit on the trans- 
shipment and handling of our Northwestern 
grain bound to the seaboard, and does not pro- 
pose, if she can prevent it, to allow grain-laden 
steamers to go past her doors on their way to 
New York. Her planis to make a barge canal 
out of the old Erie ditch, but not a ship canal, 
and her newspapers are fertile in figures to 
show that a barge canal would be good enough 
to cheapen freights. The State of New York 
has just spent $9,000,000 upon the Erie Canal, 
only to find that the money has been thrown 
away unless at least as much more is spent. 
The people of that State would be glad to have 
the United States take the old ditch off their 
hands and undertake the expense of enlarging 
and maintaining it. The United States com- 
mission of expert engineers has reported against 
the practicability of using the western end of 
the canal for a ship channel, and has recom- 
mended that either the route from Oswego to 
the Mohawk or that from the St. Lawrence to 
the Hudson by way of Lake Champlain be 
adopted. Here in the Northwest we should 
stick to our original demand that a deep-water 
channel be opened by the shortest feasible route 
through which a large grain-laden steamer can 
sail from Duluth to New York City. All other 
schemes should be antagonized, 





AROUND RED LAKE. 

The Crookston Times recently published an 
interesting article showing that around Red 
Lake, in Northern Minnesota, there are sixty 
townships of good agricultural land—an area 
larger than that of the State of Rhode Island— 
which cannot be settled by reason of the occa- 
sional overflow from the lake. The soil of this 
district is a deep deposit of vegetable mold, and 
isas rich as the soil of the famous Red River 
Valley. 

“The reclaiming of this vast land,’’ says the 
Times—“‘this rival in size of some of the Eastern 
States—and the fitting of it for home-builders 
and wealth-producers is a simple matter, and 
one to which the attention of Congress should 
be directed. The process is a simple one, and 
requires a comparatively small outlay of money. 
It consists in dyking the western shore of Red 
Lake for a short distance north and east of the 
outlet toa sufficient height to retain the waters. 

‘*The result would be that the overflow would 
be successfully held back, and the lands would 
drain off earlier in the spring than almost any 
other portion of the Northern Minnesota terri- 
tory, for it must, be borne in mind that this is 
the highest point of land in Northwestern 
Minnesota. A glance at the map will show 
that the streams all head there and flow thence 
to the four points of the compass. It is nearly 
1.200 feet above sea-level, and fully 300 feet 
above the altitude of Crookston.”’ 

We do not believe that Congress can be per- 
suaded to appropriate money for adding to the 
agricultural area of Minnesota, but it is pos- 
sible that it would turn over the overflowed 
lands as swamp-lands to the State, so that the 
State could reclaim them and reimburse itself 
for the expense by selling them. Minnesota 
has already reclaimed the wet lands of the Red 
River Valley by digging a number of short 
drainage canals, and could properly undertake 
the work of dyking Red Lake. Our State has 
already become a large land owner by acquiring 
considerable areas of old pine-land which the 
lumbering companies had allowed to be sold for 
taxes after cutting off the pine. We believe it 
would now be wise for the Legislature to estab- 
lish a Land and Immigration Bureau to care 
for the real estate of Minnesota and to place 
settlers upon it. As long as the railroads are 
actively bidding for settlers, the State lands, 
which are not advertised, cannot attract at- 
tention. 


THE SEATTLE, LAKE SHORE AND 
EASTERN RAILROAD. 

About ten years ago the Seattle, Lake Shore 
and Eastern Railroad Company was organized 
by capitalists and business men in Seattle to 
build a line eastward from that city across the 
Cascade Mountains and through the new grain 
country of Eastern Washington as far as Spo- 
kane. Money was raised and construction begun 
from both ends. A good deal of vigor wasshown 
by the company for a time, but it was not long 
before the prevailing depression made it im- 
possible to sell any more bonds, and the project 
languished after about forty miles of road had 
been built from Spokane westward and about 
as many more from Seattle eastward. Thecom- 
pany had acquired valuable terminal facilities 
in both cities, however, and was able to make 
a deal with the Northern Pacific to endorse its 
bonds and take over its lines. The Northern 
Pacific management abandoned the proposed 
line over the mountains and built a road north- 
ward to and across the British Boundary, con- 
necting with the Canadian Pacific and thus 
opening a route from Seattle to New Westmin- 
ster and Vancouver through a belt of country 
containing many fertile valleys and a great 
deal of good fir, cedar and spruce timber. Along 
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this road dozens of mills for the manufacture 
of cedar shingles were built, and many farmers 
settled along the bottom-lands, so that the line 
began to develop a fair local business. Besides, 
the line towards the mountains ended at a coal- 
field, from which large shipments were made 
regularly. 

When the Northern Pacific went into bank- 
ruptcy, it was held by its lawyers that its en- 
dorsement of these bonds had lapsed. The 
bondholders took another view, however, and 
serious lawsuits were in prospect. The Seattle, 
Lake Shore and Eastern, popularly termed the 
Seattle and Elsewhere, and lately reorganized 
as the Seattle and International, went into a 
receivership. Then the Canadian Pacific Com- 
pany appeared as a would-be purchaser of the 
property. If it could be secured, that company 
would have its own entrance to Seattle, instead 
of coming in over the road of the Seattle and 
International, as it has been doing of late. A 
contest resulted between the two great trans- 
continental lines for the control of the prop- 
erty, with Wall Street as the field of strife. 
The result was a victory for the Northern Pa- 
cific, which has bought the bonds of the Seattle, 
Lake Shore and Eastern, and has re-entered 
into possession. This is a fortunate outcome, 
not only because the Northern Pacific secures 
a valuable feeder, but because, from a patriotic 
point of view, it is not a good thing to have 
the traffic of Washington drained off to support 
a foreign railroad which is in no way amenable 
to our Inter-State Commerce law and which 
lives largely on the business it takes away from 
our American roads. 





CATTLE AND SHEEP IN MONTANA. 

The Helena Independent says that, in the 
opinion of all well-informed stockmen, the 
range cattle industry in Montana has seen its 
best days. There is every indication that the 
business will be less in extent and importance 
during 1898 than it was last year. The State 
Board of Stock Commissioners, in its recent 
annual report to the governor, admitted that 
the industry was fast developing into a stock- 
ranching business, as has been the case in all 
the older States. Montana is still the greatest 
range State in the Union, but the day is fast 
approaching when the cattle business will be 
confined principally to the small grower. 

This change, which was predicted many years 
ago in a report made by the editorof THE 
NORTHWEST MsGAZINE to the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics at Washington, is by no means to be 
regretted, for it implies a better occupancy of 
the land for homes and better care for cattle. 
With the raising of forage crops in the irri- 
gated valleys it is found profitable to take the 
steers off the open ranges and fatten them be- 
fore shipping them East to market. More 
money will come into the State for cattle than 
ever before when the stockman keeps his an- 
imals within wire fences and feeds them during 
the winter instead of allowing them to rustle 
for bunch-grass on the bleak open ranges and 
to take their chances for life or death in every 
storm. 

Paul McCormick, of Billings, one of the old- 
est stockmen in the State, discusses as follows 
the new condition of the cattle industry: 

“It cannot be denied that the range cattle 
business in Montana has reached its highest 
point. From now on there will bea retrograde 
movement that, in my judgment, cannot be 
checked. It is a natural condition and one 
that was sure to come. It means, you might 
say, that the State is becoming more developed, 
for as the public lands are being settled the 
range is being decreased, and that has been 
going on to such an extent that the big cattle 
companies in many instances are having great 





difficulty in finding feed for their stock. The 
result is that they are going out of business. 
Many of the big outfits that formerly ranged 
cattle in the eastern part of the State are pre- 
paring to close out entirely. The movement is 
not confined to Montana, for large companies 
that have operated across the line in Wyoming 
are going out of business also. One of the 
latter is the Western Union Beef Company, 
which, during the season recently ended, 
shipped everything it had to market. The out- 
fit known as the Pitchfork Company, in East- 
ern Montana, has shipped all its stock to market 
and will not be in business during the present 
year. There are other companies doing the 
same thing, and the effect of this will be to re- 
duce the shipments of range cattle from Mon- 
tana next year. 

‘“‘While the range industry must decrease in 
importance, that does not mean that the stock 
industry of the State as a whole will suffer. 
The small farmers will raise more stock than 
formerly, and in time the State will become 
much like Iowa or any other Western State, 
where stock-growers provide for their cattle as 
a necessary incident to the business.”’ 

It is interesting to note that while the range 
cattle industry is decreasing in importance in 
Montana, the wool industry is steadily growing. 
Last year over 24,000,000 pounds of wool were 
shipped out of the State, which brought to the 
growers over two and a half millions of dollars. 
The number of sheep in Montana is now about 
3,300,000. The businessof wool-growing is gen- 
erally profitable under the new tariff, and the 
sheep are constantly crowding the cattle from 
the ranges. Evidently the days of the cowboy, 
with his pistol, his sombrero, and his prancing 
cayuse pony, are fast passing away, and on the 
vast range his place is being taken by the small 
stockman, with his fenced pastures and his 
permanent home, and by the sheepman with 
his faithful collie. 





— 
CANADA'S KLONDIKE REGULATIONS. 

The regulations adopted by the Ottawa Min- 
istry to govern placer mining in the Yukon 
region are highly unpopular with the miners 
who have risked their lives to go to that re- 
mote country and search for gold. The reser- 
vation by the Government of alternate claims 
is objected to more than the royalty tax on the 
gold mined, and now comes a large land grant 
to a railroad company which is going to absorb 
much of the best mining ground. We reada 
good deal of criticism on the Government policy 
in that sound and well-informed newspaper, the 
Winnipeg Nor’- Wester. 

It is said that the Canadian Government 
realized about $180,000 last season from its roy- 
alty tax, but it is not probable that this sum 
more than reimbursed it for its outlay in po- 
licing the region and securing an orderly state 
of society along the Yukon and its tributaries. 
Canada’s frontier policy has always been more 
sensible than that of the United States. Its 
mounted-police system has proven, in many 
years of experience, to be admirably adapted to 
enforcing law and order in remote districts 
where settlement is new and sparse. The police 
enforce the decrees of the civil courts, keep the 
Indians in check, and afford protection to the 
lives and property of all good citizens. Their 
discipline is as strict as that of a regulararmy, 
and only intelligent and worthy young men are 
enlisted. In this country we let people rush 
into a new country and take care of themselves 
until they are numerous enough to organize 
some form of local government. Canada be- 
lieves that every man is entitled to the protec- 
tion of the law, no matter how far away in her 
vast Dominion he may go from established 
civilization, and this protection she assures to 





him by her mounted police. The police follow 
the wandering fur-hunters and gold-seekers 
throughout all the vast Canadian Northwest. 
Volumes might be written of the courage, de- 
votion and loyalty of this admirable semi-mili- 
tary body of men. If we had a similar organ- 
ization in our own new mining regions, we 
would hear less of brutal strikes and the bar- 
barous doings of Judge Lynch. 

One of the Government regulations most 
complained of is that cutting down the extent 
of placer claims. The miners themselves had 
adopted regulations giving to each man a front- 
age of 500 feet on a stream for hisclaim. This 
the Minister of the Interior wants to reduce 
about one-half. The miners say that it is neces- 
sary in placer mining to have as much as 500 
feet frontage to secure a sufficient fall in a 
ditch to wash the gravel in the sluice-boxes. 
All such matters can best be left to the good 
sense of the miners themselves, as was done in 
California in the early days of placer mining. 
Circumstances vary in different gold-bearing 
gulches, and the men who work a gulch can be 
relied upon to adopt such rules as will be fair 
to themselves and will prevent anybody from 
claiming too much ground. The miners’ meet- 
ings which furnished law to the camps in Cal- 
ifornia, Idaho and Montana, administered a 
rude but satisfactory kind of justice and seldom 
permitted any honest miner to be wronged. 
The system worked much better than could 
any arbitrary regulations emanating from a 
distant seat of government, and the Canadian 
ministry could study it with profit. All Amer- 
ican miners speak well of the fairness and good 
order which prevail in the quartz-mining dis- 
tricts of British Columbia under Canadian rule, 
and we expect to hear similar reports from the 
Yukon as soon as Canada gets that region well 
in hand. 


THE OLD HOUSE ON THE HILL. 


They say ‘tis haunted; children rush 
At nightfall past its gaping door; 
For if they pause in twilight’s hush 
They hear strange footfalls on the floor. 








Weird faces peer from out the gloom, 
The dead hold their reunion here; 

And lights in every hollow room 
Are seen to gleam, then disappear. 


It stands against a background dim 
Of forest trees, with leafage thick; 

The roof is warped, moss-grown and grim,— 
Its walls of mellow brown are brick. 


It has a fruitful orchard near, 

A greensward sloping towards a rill; 
Still, few would care to loiter here 

By this old house upon the hill. 


A lonesome, eerie, sighing sound 

Creeps through the opening overhead; 
A sigh so dismal, so profound, 

As if the old house mourned the dead. 


The sunlight takes a sadder tinge 
Here than it does in places bright; 

A shutter moves on creaking hinge, 
And puts the birds to instant flight. 


And yet, although so sad and still, 
A place where spirits love to roam, 

The gaunt old house upon the bill 
Was once a cheery, happy home. 


I see it now in memory’s glass— 

A tall, proud mansion, stern, yet gay; 
With pretty games upon the grass, 

And rosy children there at play. 


I see it, too, at eventide, 
And hear a gush of music sweet; 
I see its glowing fireside, 
And catch the sound of little feet— 


The father with his paper, there. 

The mother with her knitting, here, 
And out upon the dusky air 

The shouts of children drawing near. 


I watch them come—a gir] and boy, 
Past yonder gray and silent mill, 
And in their eager, panting joy, 
Rush to this old house on the hill. 
Mrs. N. B. MORANGE. 
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Ir is misleading to publish, as some of the 
newspapers do, the very big figures of the acre- 
age of public lands still unclaimed in the State 
of Washington, without explaining that nearly 
all these lands are covered with forests or lie in 
districts where there is not enough rainfall for 
farming. Good farms can be made by clearing 
off the timber, but the settler who goes into the 
plains regions should take careful note of the 
annual rainfall or should get under a good 
canal where water can be had for irrigation. 
The great unoccupied areas in the Columbia 
basin are all too dry for farming without irri- 
gation. 

e+ > + 

E. B. Norrarop, of St. Paul, who brought 
the Montana sapphires into notice and who is 
now introducing in Chicago and New York the 
beautifully colored indurated clay stone found 
near Townsend, in Montana, has a theory that 
all the gold in the world was originally formed 
from silver during the glacial period by extreme 
cold and great pressure. He has great faith in 
the success of the New York doctor who is at 
work transmuting silver into gold, and who, 
he says, is doing a good business by converting 
a few ounces every day with a sma!l apparatus. 
That doctor is a menace to the silver party. 
In the end he may turn all the silver dollars 
into twenty-dollar gold-pieces. 

> ++ + 

Tue Central Washington railroad, which 
starts at Cheney on the Northern Pacific and 
runs westward through the Big Bend Country 
to the Grand Coulee, is reported to be in the 
market. It was built by the Northern Pacific, 
but was dropped by that company when the 
bankruptcy came, and thrown into the hands 
of its bondholders. It is said that the Great 
Northern is thinking of buying it. The road 
dves a good business when there is a big wheat 
crop inthe Big Bend Country, but in a short 
crop year its traffic is very light. It has the 
weakness of all roads that run through a one- 
crop country. In time, however, there will be 
diversified farming and a denser population 
alyng its line, and its earnings ought to in- 
crease from year to year. It drains all the best 
wheat country between Spokane and the Co- 
lumbia River, and hauls a good many cattle 
and sheep. It was built before the Great 
Northern got into Eastern Washington, and 
it picked out all the best country, leaving for 
the other road only the dryer regions. 

Sad i al + 

Tue Northern Pacific has declared a second 
dividend on its preferred stock of one per cent, 
and its present earnings warrant the opinion 
that it has now reached the position of a safe 
and permanent dividend-paying property. The 
net earnings from last July to December 31 
were $6,940,000, and, after deducting fixed 
charges and the dividends paid, it appears 
that with a very low estimate of earnings for 
the second half of the fiscal year there will be 
a surplus of $440,000. In the recent statements 
of the company there are some interesting facts 
showing the wisdom of the grade reductions 
and the increase in engine power effected under 
the receivership. Although there was a gain 
over the preceding year of twenty-one per cent 





in gross receipts, the freight-train mileage— 
that is to say the number of miles traveled by 
freight trains, decreased 114,677 miles and the 
passenger-train mileage 185,649 miles. The ac- 
tual ratio of operating expenses to gross earn- 
ings has been reduced to forty-seven per cent, 
which is probably as low a figure as has ever 
been reached on any first-class road. 
+ + + 
THE St. Paul Daily Globe recently passed into 
the control of Geo. F. Spinney, formerly of the 
New York Times, who is reported to have the 
financial backing of J. J. Hill and Crawford 
Livingston of this city, andof William C Whit- 
ney of New York. It is announced that the 
paper will still advocate the gold standard. I 
hope that J. G. Pyle will be retained in the 
editorial chair. Mr. Pyle and his associate, 
P. J. Smalley, are two of the strongest writers 
on the Western press. The editorial page of 
the Globe has always been worth reading. There 
is good sense, good argument and patriotism in 
its articles. Possibly the purchase of the paper 
is a part of the plan of the Eastern Democratic 
leaders to rescue the party from Bryan’s control 
before the convention of 1900. The silver men 
of the State had formed more than one scheme 
for buying it, but they could never raise the 
money. The Globe has not been a good prop- 
erty since Lewis Baker dropped it. No doubt 
its weakness financially comes largely from the 
fact that politically and intellectually it isa 
long way ahead of the element of readers which 
its politics gives it the right to look to for 
support. Still, we must remember that the 
only daily papers in either of the twin cities 
that have made any money since the collapse 
of the boom have been the evening papers. 
+ a + 
SPEAKING of the Globe reminds me that I 
lately met in Washington City its former ed- 
itor, Lewis Baker, who had just returned from 
his four years of exile as minister to two or 
three of the petty Central American republics. 
He looks a good deal older than when he left 
St. Paul, and he said that he was glad to get 
back to a country where a man can sit down to 
dinner without having a stream of perspiration 
running down his backbone all the time he is 
eating. He describes the atmosphere of Ma- 
nagua, where he lived, as like thatof a Turkish 
bath the year round. Life was not altogether 
disagreeable, however, for he had a good salary, 
and he escaped the period of bank failures and 
general business depression at home. Mr. Baker 
has brought back some large financial schemes 
to present to capitalists. 
+ ++ + 
Tue Northern Pacific has bought the one- 
half interest of the Union Pacific in the Mon- 
tana Union Railroad, which runs from Butte 
to Garrison with a spur to Anaconda, and will 
hereafter be its sole owner. This little road 
was built in 1885 by the two transcontinental 
lines jointly, and gave to Butte and Anaconda 
a connection with the Northern Pacific. A few 
years later, the growing importance of the 
Butte business led the Northern Pacific to con- 
struct a line across the Rocky Mountains from 
Logan, on its main line, near the Three Forks 
of the Missouri, to Butte. It thus secured two 
lines over the mountains, one by way-of Helena 
and the Mullan Pass, and the other by way of 
the Homestake Pass and Butte, converging at 
Garrison. The operation of the Montana Union 
in partnership with the Union Pacific has never 
been very comfortable or satisfactory, however. 
It is a question, now, which of the two Rocky 
Mountain lines will in future be treated as the 
main line. Butte probably gives the Northern 
Pacific five or six times as much freight traffic 
as Helena; but Helena is the capital, and its 
people have always been strong friends of the 





old pioneer road. The Butte route gets over 
the Main Divide without any tunnel, whereas 
the Helena route has a tunnel a mile long 
which has been expensive to keep in shape. 
Neither route has any advantage over the 
other in distance or grades. 
a + 7 

Tue Hunt system of railroads in the Walla 
Walla Country of Washington has been pur- 
chased by the Northern Pacific of its owner, 
Charles, B. Wright, of Philadelphia. This sys- 
tem aggregates about 200 miles and connects 
with the Northern Pacific at Wallula, on the 
Columbia River. It reaches the towns of Walla 
Walla, Pendleton, Dayton, Waitsburg and a 
number of smaller places in the great wheat 
belt which lies south of the Snake and Columbia - 
rivers. It was built about ten years ago by 
G. W. Hunt, who was ambitious to extend it 
to tide-water at both Portland and Gray’s Har- 
bor, but who got into financial straits so that 
his roads were finally taken on a mortgage by 
Mr. Wright, who has operated them of late as 
feeders to the Northern Pacific. Thesystem is 
competitive at nearly all points with the Ore- 
gon Railway and Navigation Company’s lines, 
but so enormous is the wheat yield of the re- 
gions it penetrates that both companies have 
been able to make a good showing of income, 
although the grain rate has come down to 
about one-half of the figures formerly charged 
by the O. R. & N. In fact, Hunt was induced 
to build by the complaints of the farmers of 
high rates. By this purchase the Northern 
Pacific secures a good property and keeps it out 
of the hands of its rivals. The price paid is 
said to be $2,500,000, and the money comes from 
a surplus of bonds reserved under the reorgan- 
ization plan of the Northern Pacific for new 
branches and extensions. Theold organization 
of the Hunt lines, under the name of the Wash- 
ington and Columbia River Railway Company, 
is retained and a new board of directors has 
been elected composed mainly of Northern Pa- 
cific officials in St. Paul and Tacoma. 


A SIMILE. 


Through rocky crevice trickling down 
The mountain's rugged side, 

Or yet, mid banks of leaf and fern, 
The rippling rill doth glide. 





By shaded nook and dark ravine, 
Where dampening mosses cling— 

Threading its way alone, unseen, 
A tiny, eager thing. 


The mighty torrent gives no heed 
To one of such degree, 

But hastens on, with quick’ning speed, 
To swell a heaving sea. 


His giant tread ts heard afar, 
As, down the mountain's side, 

In wild and unrestrained desire 
He moves with vigorous stride. 


He heeds not danger’s warning breath, 
But, with one mighty bound, 

He braves the chasm’s yawning depth, 
And speeds to vales beyond. 


Onward the rill its even course 
Pursues with quiet grace, 

Gathering along its path new force 
To fill its destined place. 


With ever constant, widening flow 
It presses till, at last, 

From out the rocky cleft below, 
In bubbling beauty, bursts 


A living stream of waters free, 
Refreshing to the sight, 

Aslant whose face the western sky 
Pours down its golden light. 


So we our mission must fulfill, 
In God's appointed way; 
Subservient ever to His will, 
We'll reach the brighter Day. 
Olympia, Wash. 8. MARIA ROBERTS. 
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There will always be men to whose distorted 
vision the world is a whirlpool of iniquity and 
lacking entirely in wise and efficient govern- 
ment. They are well-meaning men, too; al- 
though, as a rule, the line of policy marked out 
by them is one upon which they have traveled 
but a short distance and must, therefore, be 
more theoretical than practical. ‘Parasitic 
Wealth,” by John Brown, is a ‘“‘manifesto to 
the people of the United States and to the 
workers of the whole world,’’ and deals with 
many of the questions which have for years 
agitated the minds of would-be Socialistic and 
Populistic reformers. But Mr. Brown discusses 
his subjects with a great deal of intelligence 
and dignity, and his book is worth reading if 
only to see by what means he proposes to 
emancipate the world. There is a lack of con- 
sistency in his arguments, however. While 
frankly admitting that to wage war against 
millionaires, trusts, etc., is senseless, he never- 
theless saddles upon them all responsibility for 
existing social conditions, as between the rich 
and the laboring classes. He denounces un- 
employed wealth. but overlooks the fact that 
there are numberless shiftless, parasitic and 
unproductive men in the country who toil not, 
neither do they spin, no matter what oppor- 
tunity offers. He fails to see that the general 
condition of the working classes is infinitely 
better today than it was in the past—that they 
are better housed, better clothed, better fed 
and better educated than they ever were, and 
that the open road to competence and inde- 
pendence has never been barred. He believes 
in Henry George’s single-tax theory, and in the 
potency of Unionism and the polls. A few of 
his economic views are entitled to serious con- 
sideration, but his theories as a whole will be 
passed by as impossible of realization.—Charles 
H. Kerr and Company, Chicago. Price, $1. 


* * 
~ 


The genius of Napoleon and his matchless 
capacity for war are shown clearly and concisely 
in a recent volume entitled ‘The Campaign of 
Marengo,”’ by Herbert H. Sargent, First Lieu- 
tenant and Quartermaster, Second Cavalry, U. 
S. A., author of ‘‘Napoleon Bonaparte’s First 
Campaign.’’ When Bonaparte returned from 
Egypt in the fall of 1799 and had become First 
Consul of France, he found the French Republic 
in a deplorable state and facing the combined 
powers of England, Austria, and the smaller 
principalities dependent upon them. How he 
placed the nation’s finances on a firm basis, 
crushed out the civil war, restored French con- 
fidence and patriotism, organized a powerful 
Army of Reserve, crossed the Alps and won a 
great victory in the very shadow of defeat, are 
events faithfully told and critically reviewed 
by Lieutenant Sargent in his ‘“‘Comments.”’ 
The tragedy enacted so heroically by Massena 
at Genoa; the prescience with which Napoleon 
viewed the fields of conflict and prepared to 
win them; his judgment of men and his ability 
to select the fittest for the special service de- 
manded, are all illustrated so plainly and viv- 
idly, and in such simple language withal, that 
it requires no knewledge of military technical- 
ities to enable one to glean from them the story 





of Napoleon’s might in war. The author isa 
competent critic. He seems destined to be to 
the army what Mahan is to the navy. His 
comments are modest and soldierly, yet show 
plainly that they result from a profound study 
of the subjects treated.—A. C. McClurg & Com- 
pany, Chicago. For sale by the St. Paul Book 
& Stationery Company. Price, $1.50. 


* * 
* 


Ten years or more ago there was published 
in THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE a Single stanza, 
under the title of ‘‘Aloha’’ (Hawaiian for ‘‘love 
to you”’), which was written by Lieut. W. E. P. 
French of the Third U.S. Infantry, a gentle- 
man of finished culture and author of a number 
of poems of great beauty and merit. The verse 
was set to music by Madame Paternotre, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Francis Elverson of the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, and wife of the French ambassador, 
and the song met with decided success. Today 
we are in receipt of a new song under the same 
name, but with two additional stanzas by the 
lieutenant and original music by Miss Margaret 
Townsend, a daughter of the late well-known 
counselor, John D. Townsend, of New York. 
The composition is dedicated to Signor G. Tag- 
liapietra, the world-famed baritone, and during 
the holidays it was sung by him at a chamber 
concert before many of New York’s musical 
and society notables, on which occasion it cre- 
ated quite a furore. The words of thesong are 
reproduced, by permission of the author, in 
another column of this magazine. 

* * a 

The thirty millions of people that dwell in 
the basin of the Mississippi River system will 
read with interest a recent publication by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture on ‘Floods 
of the Mississippi River.’’ It was prepared, 
under direction of Willis L. Moore, chief of 
the weather bureau, by Park Morrill, forecast 
official, in charge of the river and flood service. 
The effort has been made to cover briefly the 
entire regimen of the river, both in its normal 
condition and in flood. The physical charac- 
teristics of the Mississippi basin and river have 
been reviewed, and the best data available as 
to area of watersheds, dimensions and slope of 
the main stream and its tributaries, are given, 
largely in tabular form, convenient for refer- 
ence. The work is illustrated with numerous 
maps, charts and engravings, and will prove of 
great value to those who care to study the an- 
nual rise and fall of the Father of Waters and 
its chief feeders, the volume of discharge, the 
drainage throughout the basin, etc. 


* * 
* 


In ‘“‘The Protestant Faith, or Salvation by 
Belief,” by Dwight Hinckley Olmstead, stu- 
dents of theology will find much food for 
thought. It is a “liberal’’ argument against 
some of the tenets of the Protestant Church— 
especially the doctrine of justification by faith 
as preached by Luther. ‘Salvation,’ he says, 
‘is not a proper incentive to the performance of 
duty: the theology that looks to the mere sal- 
vation of the soul, whether from punishment 
or from sin itself, can be defended neither on 
principle nor, paradoxical as it may seem, on 
the plea of expediency; certainly not, if he be 
the happiest who is the most virtuous.’ It is 
a calm, scholarly criticism of orthodoxy, not at 
all calculated to arouse that bitter antagonism 
which so often results from similar discussions. 
—G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and London. 


* a 
* 


“*All’s Right with the World,” by Charles B. 
Newcomb, is a volume of earnest, thoughtful 
essays devoted to the interpretation of the 
inner life of man, the power of thought in the 
cause and cure of disease, and the inculcation 





of the optimistic philosophy of daily life known 
as ‘The New Thought.’ Mr. Newcomb is well 
known asa contributor to current publications, 
and there has been a repeated call for a volume 
containing his articles and essays. The chap- 
ters in this volume center about the thought 
that the pessimism of the day is ill-founded; 
that we have misinterpreted the times when 
we have called them “out of joint;” that we 
must re-examine life from a broader point of 
view; that by so doing we shall discover that 
our sufferings were not so great as we imagined, 
and that our remedies are fully equal to the ills 
which once seemed overwhelming.—The Philo- 
sophical Publishing Company, Boston. Price, 
$1.50. 


* * 
~ 


“Inside figures’ are always interesting, and 
the following are certainly some striking ones 
about The Ladies’ Home Journal. During 1897, 
8,183,113 copies of this magazine were printed 
and so thoroughly sold that the latter-year 
issues are entirely out of print. It consumes 
3,434,362 pounds of paper in a year, and absorbs 
30,902 pounds of ink. It runs twenty-eight 
presses. The advertising columns contained 
$498,325 worth of advertising during the last 
year. The editors received 9,290 manuscripts, 
and less than one per cent were accepted. The 
magazine employs twenty-two staff editors. It 
has educated 442 girls free of charge under its 
free educational pian. In a single day it has 
received as high as 18,000 subscriptions; 300,000 
copies are sold each month on the news stands 
alone, and 425,000 people subscribe for it by the 
year. 


* 
* 


“Current History” for the third quarter of 
1897, published by the New England Publishing 
Company of Boston, only confirms our past im- 
pression of the value and great convenience of 
this unique work. All the leading topics of 
the quarter are recorded briefly yet intelli- 
gently and with accuracy, whether they con- 
cern America, Europe, or other portions of 
the world. The new Klondike gold-fields are 
mapped and described, the Eastern situation is 
treated, the Cuban outlook receives proper 
attention, and all other topics, from religion 
to science and necrology, are given space in 
this up-to-date history of the progress of events. 
Price, $1.50 per annum, or forty cents per copy. 





“ALOHA?” 





In the sweet Hawalian language, 

“Aloha” means “love to you!” 
*Tis the tender salutation 

Of dear friends, and their adieu; 
Joy of meeting, grief of parting, 
Lovers’ message from afar: 

So, I give the name to you, dear, 


“Aloha!” “Aloha!” 
As I give my love to you, love, 
“Aloha!” “Aloha!” 


When between us, my beloved, 
Stretch the long and weary miles; 
When your heart longs for your lover, 
And your mouth forgets its smiles; 
I will look up to the sun, dear, 
And each radiant, golden bar, 
Swift and warm shall take my message, 
“Aloha!” “Aloha!” 
And shall bring my love to you, love, 
“Aloha!” “Aloha!” 


When the dreamless sleep comes to me, 
And life's sun is in eclipse; 

When love's last, most holy kiss, dear, 
Falls upon my pulseless lips; 

Listen, in the midnight solemn, 

And from out some far-off star, 
‘Spite of Death. my soul will call you, 


“Aloha!” “Aloha!” 
Love will bear my love to you, love, 
“Aloha!” “Aloha!” 


W. E. P. Frencn, Lieut. of Infantry, U.S.A. 
Fort Snelling, Minn. 
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Sea 
ORTHWESTERN 
PROGRESs. 


Wisconsin. 


Menasba will soon have a sul- 
phite mill. 





Four shingle-mills are to be erected in Marinette at 
once. 

A new $25,000 schoolhouse is in prospect for Sheboy- 
gan. 

Highland’s new Oatholic church will cost about 
$15,000. 

A $50,000 high-school building will be built in Wau- 
eau next summer. 


Stevens Point is to have a new $10,000 Baptist church, 
built of stone and brick. 





The American Cereal Company contemplates estab- 
lishing a cereal mill at West Superior. 

Arrangements are being completed for the establish- 
ment of an envelope factory in Appleton. 

The foundation for the Beach Hotel at Pelican Lake 
is in and work was begun on the structure March 1. 


Itis probable that Eau Claire will construct a steel 
bridge, with iron pliers, over the Chippewa River. It 
would cost $50,000 to $60,000. 


The normal school building at River Falls will be 
two stories high and cost $33,000. It will be 109x171 feet 
in dimensions, and be constructed of brick and stone. 


The new creamery and cold-storage plant of Potts, 
Wood & Oo. at Appleton is completed. The productis 
treated toa pasteurizing process and is mostly mar- 
keted in Chicago. About 20,000 pounds of milk are 
received daily at the factory. 


Capitalists have subscribed $300,000 and organized a 
stock company to carry on the manufacture of farm 
implements at Marinette. The big plant of A. W. 
Stevens & Company at Auburn, N. Y., is to be removed 
to this Wisconsin city. The factory buildings will 
cover fifteen acres. Upwards of 300 hands will be em- 
ployed. 


Minnesota. 
A flour-mill is talked of for Stewart. 


Jordan will have a 125-barrel flour-mill this spring. 


Faribault’s improvements in 1897 reached a total of 
about $200,000. 


Aitkin will soon have a $7,000 flour-mill. Its capacity 
will be 100 barrels daily. 


Mankato is to have a new hardwood factory. All 
kinds of hardwood fixtures will be manufactured. 


A fine two-story and basement stone and brick store 
building is being builtin Albany. It will cost $10,000. 


Lots of building is projected for Little Falls this 
spring, including several two-story brick business 
blocks. 


The most important interest at Stillwater is the 
lumber and logging business. There are eight saw- 
mills there, producing 200,000,000 feet of lumber every 
year. 


The Stewartville Times says that everyone is ex- 
pectant and enthusiatic over the promised erection of 
six brick blocks there this spring. That will certainly 
be a proud record. 


Wadena, a good point for a sash and door factory, is 
to have a large one in operation as soon as buildings 
can be put up. It will give employment toa number 
of men, and supply a local need. 

In 1897 the Shafer co-operative creamery shipped 
4,520 tubs of butter. It received 5.985,372 pounds of 
milk, which contained 239,536 pounds of butter. It paid 
to the patrons during the year, $42,383.25, or an average 
of eighteen and one-half cents per pound. 


At the recent convention of the National Creamery 
and Buttermakers’ Association, held in Topeka. Kan- 
sas, the [first prize for the highest grade butter was 





awarded to Sam Hougdah!l of New Sweden, Minnesota, 
whose score was 98 per cent out of a possible 100. The 
second prize scored 97% percent and went to Iowa. 
There were 500 entries. 


There is an epidemic of hospital building in the 
State. Perham is to have a $3,000 hospital, Aibert Lea's 
will be erected as soon as the frostis outof the ground, 
Red Wing is to have a large modern hospital, and 
Wadena has adopted plans for a building to cost $25,- 
000. It is getting sothat nearly all towns of any size 
in the Northwest think it imperative that they should 
have efficiently conducted local hospitals. 


North Dakota. 
Steele will have a new State bank. 


Hillsboro men will invest $6,000 in an egg-case factory. 


Northwood parties wish to form a stock company for 
the erection of a $15,000 hotel. 


Lidgerwood and Church's Ferry have both voted 
bond issues for new and substantial schoolhouses. 


The new Gethsemane Episcopal church at Fargo will 
cost not less than $20,000. It will be built of stone. 


Fessenden will soon have a co-operative creamery. 
The News is pushing the enterprise along with its 
accustomed vigor. 


The Sheldon Progress says that indications point to 
another substantial building boom there this year— 
comprising stores and residences. 


Grand Forks capital will at once begin the erection 
of a handsome hotel to take the place of Hotel Dacota. 
destroyed by fire. It will cost about $100,000. 


The First National Bank of Hillsboro sold a half- 
section of land for $7,200, or $22.50 peracre. The land 
iseight miles from the nearest market, contains no 
improvements whatever, and is in stubble. 


If the present plans of many citizens arecarried out, 
there will be more new buildings erected and more 
substantial improvements made in Church’s Ferry in 
1898 than in any year in the history of the village.— 
Church's Ferry Sun. 


One day's sale of Northern Pacific lands in Stark 
County at Dickinson amounted to 3.200 acres. The 
sales in January were 12,000 acres. Most of the pur- 
chases are made by farmers and small cattlemen who 
have taken up Government land.—Jamestown Alert. 


The tine range country in western Stutsman County 
is attracting the attention of stockmen. The James- 
town (N. D.) Alert says that a St. Paul man has decided 
to start a big cattle-ranch there and to begin with 500 
head. He will locate near Medina this spring, on 
Northern Pacific land. 


South Dakota. 


A creamery is to be established at Forestburg and 
another at Wessington Springs. 


Salem's new Catholic church will be constructed of 
red granite and will cost $20,000 completed. 


The bill appropriating $150,000 for the erection of a 
branch soldiers’ home at Hot Springs has passed the 
Senate. 


New placer deposits have been found on Spring 
Creek in the Black Hills. Tests show ten to fifteen 
cents of gold per pan. 


It is said that some good discoveries of marble have 
been made in the Black Hills, near Custer. One grade 
is reported white and clear. 


A new banking house Is to be started at Woonsocket. 
W. A. Loveland of Sioux City furnishes the capital. 
It will be incorporated as a State bank. 


Gettysburg expects to experience a building boom 
this spring. A new opera-house, a large addition to 
the Dakota House, and several business houses are 
assured. 


Sioux Falls takes just pride in its elegant new opera- 
house. It cost $50,000. and was erected by Boston cap- 
ital. Patterned after the Empire Theater of New York 
City, it has a 72x32 stage and will seat 1,200 persons. 
It is modern in every particular. 


The creamery industry in South Dakota shows no 
signs of abatement. Many new creameries will be 
built the coming season. Within two years it is prob- 
able that the State will have few if any superiors in 
the quantityfof high-grade butter produced. 





Montana. 
Lewistown’'s new school buildings will cost $17,000. 


The county of Deer Lodge is to have a new $100,000 
court-house. 


A fund of $10,000 bas been raised to erect a 100-barrel 
flour-mill at Livingston. 


The Libby Montanian says that there is every prob- 
ability that a smelter will be built there this year. 


Missoula is having a lively and substantial growth. 
Many new buildings have been erected, and others are 
to be built. 


A new bank, to becapitalized for $50,000, will be estab- 
lished and opened for business at Basin about April 1. 
Basin is also to have an electric lighting plant. 


The production of the Anaconda properties for the 
year ending Dec. 31, 1897, was 131,471,127 pounds of cop- 
per, 1,156 pounds of gold, and 36,500 pounds of silver. 


Chestnut, on the Northern Pacific and about eight 
miles east of Bozeman, is one of the most prosperous 
coal camps in the State. Many local improvements 
have been made there the past four years. 


A new 500-ton concentrator for custom work is being 
erected by the East Helena smelter people. It will 
give employment to a large number of men, and be of 
great encouragement to the State’s mining industry. 


The Clancy Miner says that all the mining districts 
tributary to Clancy are being worked, several mines 
in each district producing ore, some of which will run 
wellin gold. The Warm Springs District, particularly 
the middle fork of that large field, is showing up re- 
markably well just now in every mine being operated. 


There is a report of a very rich strike of ore in the 
Gold Flint mine in Sylvarnite campin the Montana 
Yahk District. It is said to average considerably over 
$100 per ton. Itis galena,and the lowest and highest 
assays have been to 130 ounces of silver, 20 to 60 per 
cent lead, and 7 to 26 ounces of gold. Themill handles 
60 tons per day. 


For several years past, says the Miles City Journal, 
there has not been so promising an outlook for needed 
public improvements in Miles City as now. Four large 
buildings, all more or less of a public character, are 
scheduled for erection at once, the work to commence 
as soon as the season will permit. These are the hotel, 
at a cost of $25.000; the Ursuline Convent, to cost $8,000 
or more; the Fireman’s ball or opera-house, at about 
$6,500, and the Darnall Hospital, estimated at about 
$4,000. Many new residences are contemplated, also. 


Idaho. 
Another saw-mill is to be built at Post Falls. 


The Moscow Mirror says that efforts are being made 
to organize a joint-stock co-operative company to 
build, equip and run an evaporator or drier for the 
coming fruit interests of that immediate vicinity. It 
says that an evaporating plant or drier is a necessity 
and would bring good returns. 


The Genesee News says that few communities can 
boast of raising more wheat than the Genesee Valley. 
According to statistics prepared for the railroad com- 
pany, it is learned that the production of the cereal in 
the vicinity of Genesee for 1897 is placed at 800,000 
bushels. The acreage of grain for 1898 will be fully up 
to last year. 


The Consolidated Tiger Poorman Mining Company 
in the Ceeur d’Alene District has issued its 1897 report. 
During ten months of operation 91,089 tons of crude 
ore were mined, which produced 15,819 tons of concen- 
trates worth $431.879 87, above all charges. The ex- 
penses of the past year, including $15,000 for new 
machinery, foot up to $292,835.78. leaving a net profit of 
$139 044.09. The company is free from debt, and a divi- 
dend was paid March 1. 


The Mullan mill of the Morning and You Like mines, 
on which some $75,000 were spent last year in improve- 
ments, is now one of the two largest millsin the Cour 
d'Alenes. The shipments of concentrates for 1897 
averaged not far from 100 tons per day, and it is esti- 
mated that the profits are between $30,000 and $40,000 
per month. So well satisfied have the owners been 
with their success that they bave not hesitated to 
purchase the Black Bear mine and mill and will en- 
endeavor to make Canyon Creek duplicate their Mullan 
undertaking. 


Word comes from Florence that a rich strike has 
been made in the Mikado mine in Baboon Gulch. This 
gulch was famous for its placer diggings in early days, 
when a single yard of gravel yielded $4,500. At the 
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bottom of a fifty-eight-foot shaft ore was encountered 
running $1 per pound. The ore is free-milling and 
highly oxidized. Superintendent Bishop says that 
with a hand mortar enough gold can be pounded out 
to pay all the running expenses of the mine. The rock 
is literally covered with free gold representing a 
glistening appearance to the naked eye. The ore is 
being sacked and stored awaiting the coming of spring, 
when a mill will be erected.—Butte Western Mining 
World. 


Oregon. 
According to the Portland Oregonian, the valuation 
of property in Portland for taxable purposes amounts 
to $40,000,000. 


The Albany woolen-mill has passed into the hands 
of a strong company and will be operated on a larger 
scale than ever before. 


Work will begin at once on the big sugar factory at 
La Grande. The main building will be 288 feet in 
length. The machinery has been ordered. 


The Standard box factory of Portland has booked 
an order for 400,000 boxes for San Francisco; it recently 
filled an order for 20,000 tea-boxes for China. 


Many car-loads of mill machinery are en route to 
Baker City to equip Baker County mines. This indi- 
cates that the gold output of Baker County will be 
increased. 


It is reported that the Cudahy Packing Company, of 
Chicago and South Omaha, one of the biggest concerns 
of the kind in the country, is about to establish a 
branch packing-house in Portland. 


The Oregon Lime, Plaster & Cement Qompany’s 
works, on Burnt River, five miles west of Huntington, 
on the O.R.& N., which were destroyed by fire last 
year, are to be immediately reconstructed. 


Oregon’s output of dairy products for 1897, according 
to reports gathered by the Portland Oregonian. con- 
sisted of 7,998,701 pounds of butter, valued at $1.999,- 
675.25, and 888,744 pounds of cheese, valued at $97.761.84, 
or a total of $2,474,370.09. 


Washington. 


Whatcom has a woven-wire bed factory. 


Centralia will have several new business houses this 
year, and probably a fine opera-house. 


The Everett paper-mill is running full crews night 
and day and filling large coastwise and foreign orders. 


Garfield. according to the Enterprise, needs more busi- 
ness buildings to accommodate the present growth. 
It proposes to build them, too. 


A Tacoma outfitting house is kept so busy supplying 
goods for Klondikers that it now runs night and day, 
employing two details of clerks. 


The West Coost Trade, of Tacoma, says: “With her 
advantages in production, Washington hopes one day 
to rival any of the States in her output of butter and 
cheese.” 


The Everett smelter has completed what is stated to 
be the largest ore roaster in the world. Its capacity 
is seventy-five tons of rebellious ore daily. The 
smelter's output for 1897 is placed at $1,700,000. 


Colfax is more prosperous than ever before. The 
local banks report $653,000 on deposit, and the demand 
for stores is brisk. Half of last year’s wheat crop in 
that section is said to be still in the farmers’ hands. 


The Walla Walla Statesman says that the outlook for 
that town the coming season is very bright. There 
are several large business blocks in contemplation, 
and the additions to the residence portion of the city 
will be greater than for years. 


The shipments of lumber products from the State of 
Washington during 1897 were valued at $9,065.308 at the 
mill. With freight rates added, the total will not fall 
far from $16,000,000. The value of the shingle shipments 
alone footed up $4,042,465 at the mill.—Seattle Lumber 
Trade Journal. 


The Pacific Sheet Metal Works, of San Francisco, 
will establish a $75,000 factory at Fairhaven for the 
manufacture of tin cans for fish, fruits and vegetables. 
The extensive salmon-canning operations in Whatcom 
and neighboring counties has led to the use of many 
million cans annually. 


The Seattle Times says: “Every day there is accu- 
mulating evidence that after the Alaska boom has had 





“IF YOU SEEK FOR INFORMATION’’ 


As to how to trade in futures, in Grain, Provisions and Stocks, 
We are prepared to furnish you the fullest possible information. 


We publish a book, giving rates of commission, amount of money necessary, etc., etc., which we will 
lis Chamber of Commerce, and can execute orders in any 


send you FREE. We are members of the Minneapo 


ladly 


market in the world. We have special facilities for handling cash wheat, and can save you $25.00 acar if you 


write to us before selling your crop. 


NNINGH Y, Successors to Osborn, Crosby & Co.. 
CUNNINGHAM & CROSBY, . ey en 


LOUR EXCHANGE, 





ALLEN, Taxidermist, Mandan, N. D. 





THE COSMOS HOTEL— 


EUROPEAN. 
C. A. WELCH, Proprietor. 


Sample Rooms for Commercial Travelers. 


Hyde Block, Riverside Ave., 
Free Bus, SPOKANE, WASH. 


its run untold riches will be taken out of the mines 
of Washington. O. J. Collins of Bossburg, Stevens 
County, is in the city for a few days and says that de- 
velopment is going steadily along on the mines of 
Stevens County. ‘There are,’ said he ‘probably 200 men 
at work near Bossburg this winter. In Stevens County 
and on the Colville Reservation fully 2,000 claims are 
being worked, and all ure showing up well.’” 








Mining men around Spokane predict thatthe Eureka 
camp in the Colville Reservation will be a second 
Cripple Creek this year. The greatest mine there is 
the Republic. The property has never been boomed, 
as there is no stock for sale, but conservative mining 
men say that it is one of the greatest gold mines 
ever discovered on the Pacific Coast. 


A glance through the columns of Washington news- 
papers shows that more new buildings are under con- 
struction and improvements in progress than at any 
time in several years. As an example, the last issueof 
the Blaine Journal shows work inaugurated on addi- 
tions to three business houses, a new residence being 
built. and a saw-mill enlarging its capacity.—Tacoma 
West Coast Trade. 


Canadian Northwest. 


It is said that the silver-lead Enterprise mine in the 
Slocan District, B.C., has been bonded to an English 
syndicate for $450,000. 


One of the latest industrial concerns organized in 
the city is that of the Canadian Produce and Packing 
Company, with a capital of $100,000. They willruna 
pork-packing and beef-killing factory, and deal in 
produce of all kinds. Large buildings will be erected 
this year.— Winnipeg Free Press. 

The Rossland (B. ©.) Miner says that Rossland has 
passed out of the shack and frame-house stage of her 
existence and has now reached the brick-block era. 
This is because of the flourishing condition of her 
mines. the permanency of her output, and the high 
consideration which the larger capitalists are evincing 
in her undeveloped properties. 


The Winnipeg Free Press says that the real estate 
market of that city has not been in so healthy a state 
since 1882 as it is today. Several large transactions 
have been recorded since the Ist of January, and quite 
a number of deals are pending. The investments be- 
ing made are nearly all in property within the business 
portion of the city. Building also promises to be un- 
usually active this year. 


News comes from Rossland of the purchase of the 
Columbia and Kootenay mine for $275,000, by the Brit- 
ish America Corporation. Next to the War Eagle 
deal, this is the largest sale ever consummated in the 
camp. The mine is equipped with a plant valued at 
$20,000, consisting of a 30-drill compressor and three 
125 horse-power engines. The property consists of 
four claims—the Columbia, Kootenay, Copper Jack 
and Tip Top, and the Kootenay fraction. 





> 
An Honest Offer. 


Dear Mr. Editor:—Kindly inform your readers that 
if written to confidentially, enclosing stamp for reply, 
I will cheerfully make known to them in a sealed let- 
ter, free of charge, the plan pursued by which I was 
permanently restored to perfect health and manly 
vigor, after years of suffering from nervous weakness, 
seminal losses, and sexual feebleness. 

I have no scheme to get money from any one. I have 
nothing to sell or send C.O. D., but am simply anxious 
to make known to others who may be suffering as I 
was, this means of certain and permanent cure, Ad- 
dress, James A. Harris, Box 426, Delray, Mich. 





yEseTSAED 


ec Stationers, 


91 E. Sixth Street, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
eee 


WE FURNISH COMPLETE OFFICE OUTFITS. 


Blank Book Manufacturers, 
Lithographers and Printers. 


We are acknowledged to be the leading house of 
the entire Northwest for 
WEDDING INVITATIONS, VISITING CARDs, 
STOCK CERTIFICATES, CHECKS, 
and all classes of ENGRAVED WORK. 
@e Write us for Prices and Samples. 


National German-American Bank, 


SAINT PAUL, MINN. 
Capital, - $1,000,000. 


Officers : 
J. W. LUSK, Pres’t. 
F. WEYERHAEUSER, V. Pres’t. 
JOS. LOCKEY, Cashier. 
THEO. DRAZ, Ass’t Cashier. 
Directors: 
F. WEYERHAEUSER, JNO.A.HUMBIRD, A. H. LINDEKE, 


J. H. ALLEN, O.P.LANPHER, J.H. WEED, 
J. W. Lusk, R. OC. JEFFERSON, Jos. LOCKBY. 

















“WILL GO ON YOUR BOND.” 


tractors’ Bonds, Official Bonds. 
—_ Fidelity Bonds, Court Bonds. F 


THE AMERICAN BONDING AND TRUST CO. 


(Business confined to surety bonding.) 


JAS. A. NOWELL, Mgr., Globe Bldg., St. Paul. 
909 New York Life Building, Minneapolis 





MICHAEL DORAN. JAMES DORA, 


M. DORAN & OO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 


St. PAUL, MINN. 


soo 


811 Jackson St., 








20 Century "ZerHc varon 


Seats comfortably 8 persons. Will speed 6 miles per 
hour at a cost of 1%c for running. Guaranteed for one 
year or money refunded. P » 8200. 

Send 10c for large illustrated catalogue of steam and 
sail yachts, and launches in steel, w andaluminum; 
also rowboats and canoes. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Address RACINE BOAT MFG. CO., 
River ViEw, RAOINE, WIS. 


sore £7 Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 
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AN.ORPHAN RAILWAY. 





People frequently hear of orphan children, 
and even of orphan chickens, but few people, 
probably, have ever heard of an orphan railroad. 
Yet there is one right on the outskirts of Du- 
luth. It is only a few miles long, but it once 
served a celebrated purpose. Now it is an 
orphan, and when railroad men speak of it they 
call it “the orphan.’’ Orders come flashing 
over the wires from the dispatcher’s office in- 
structing such and such cars to be sent in on 
‘the orpban,”’ or that such and such cars be 
pulled out of the orphan and sent elsewhere. 
And the orphan never complains. It has 
dropped into obscurity and is a neglected and 
despised thing, yet the orphan once stood for 
all that the Northern Pacific represents in its 
thousands of mites of track, its rolling-stock, 
docks, and land grant. Its half-dozen miles of 
hastily-constructed track formed the legal con- 
necting link in the sale of the Northern Pacific 
system less than two years ago, and was built 
for no other purpose. The six miles of road 
were practically completed before it was gen- 
erally known that it was built by the Northern 
Pacific, and railroad men, after asking each 
other what to call the mysterious road and get- 
ting no satisfactory answer, finally dubbed it 
“The Orphan.’ And that is the name it is 
known by to this time. 

The birth of the orphan, the Duluth (Minn.) 
Vews Tribune says, was one of the most inter- 
esting chapters in the railroad history of this 
section. About two months before the sale of 
the Northern Pacific road a company of civil 
engineers appeared five miles west of South 
Superior and began running lines westward to 
Walbridge. The engineers were quickly fol- 
lowed by a large gang of graders. After the 
graders came the ties and rails. All was hurry 
and excitement. Nobody, apparently, knew 
what it was all about. It was agreed that it 
looked very much as if the improvement was 
making by the Northern Pacific, but there was 
no apparent cause for all the rush and excite- 
ment. It began to look as if the Great North- 
ern was going to parallel the Northern Pacific. 
Everybody was guessing, and nobody guessed 
right. The newspapers were interviewing every 
railroad man that came to town. They all pro- 
fessed to have no idea who was building the 
new road, and in most cases it is probably true 
that they did not know. F. W. Wilsey, at that 
time superintendent of the Northern Pacific 
for the Lake Superior division, knew all about 
what was going on, but till the new road was 
almost completed it is believed that he was the 
only Duluth man that was in the secret. 

One day a big man dressed in mackinaws and 
wearing a three-weeks’ growth of beard rushed 
into the Northern Pacific office in this city, 
says the News Tribune, and said he wanted a 
work-train and crew right away. He did not 
care much what it cost, but he had to have the 
train and the crew without any delay. Chief 
Clerk Pattibone was in a quandary. Superin- 
tendent Wilsey was out of town, and Mr. Pat- 
tibone wired him the demand of the stranger. 
Mr. Pattibone knew where the stranger was at 
work, but he did not dream that it was of any 
interest to the Northern Pacitic, and conse- 
quently he did not feel the sympathy for the 
stranger’s demands that he might otherwise 
have experienced. He decided to wire Super- 
intendent Wilsey, anddid so. The answer was 
evidently satisfactory to the stranger, for he 
got the train and the crew. This incident re- 
doubled curiosity regarding the mysterious 
railroad project. Every few days the Northern 


Pacific employees were shocked at the famil- 
iarity of the promoters of the new road. They 
finally gave up the task of ascertaining the 





name of the new road, however, and called it | 


“the orphan.”’ 


The orphan was built to pave the way for | 
purchasing the Northern Pacific system when | 


it should be sold. The Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Company was organized to purchase the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company’s property. 
The former had no mileage of its own, as re- 
quired to procure a charter, and so it built and 
operated the half-dozen miles now known as 
“the orphan.’’ The orphan was the whole 
thing for a few days, and then it ceased to be 
noticed. Nobody respects it now, despite the 
once prominent figure it cut in the affairs of 
one of the greatest railroad systems on the 
planet. The railroad orphan has no standing 
beyond that of a particularly long side-track. 





Lost IN THE MOUNTAINS.—Two men who 
started on an expedition into the Nehalem 
Mountains, Ore., not long ago, managed to lose 
themselves for nine days, and nearly lost their 
lives. They went three days without food. A 
severe storm, the dangers of an unknown range, 
together with thirst and hunger, rendered their 
condition critical, and it was by the merest 
luck that they reached a settlement where 
succor was afforded. 








Classified Directory of Northwestern : 
Business Concerns. 


The following are well-known firms of established 
character in their respective lines of business: 
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THE HESS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


was established nine years ago. 


It isoneof the most reputable and reliable Business 
and Shorthand Colleges in the Northwest. 


Tuition Reasonable. Instruction Thorough. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
D. 8. COFFEY, Principal, 


802-804 Pioneer Press Building, St. Paul, Minn. 





1874. 


CURTISS BUSINESS COLE, 


304 Boston Block, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
J.L. HODGMIRE, -_ - 


Book-keeping, Shorthand, Penmanship, 
English, Actual Business Practice. 


PROPRIETOR. 


Expert ee in all departments. 
Students can enter any time. 
Day and evening sessions. 


Circulars free. Mention this Magazine. 





Awnings. 


The | SNe 
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fer AWNINGS, TENTS Fr aGs. 











Commercial Photographers. 
NORTHWESTERN PHOTO COPYING CO., 


Commercial Photographers, 221 Nicollet Avenue, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





MINNEAPOLI , 
MINN. 


THE NORTHWESTERN 


CONSERVATORY ose manus 
TE vigiccctass 


Piano, Organ, Voice, Violin, Elocution, Languages. 
Free lectures, recitals, library. 25teachers. 500 pupils. 
Oldest, largest, best Music School in Northwest. 
Established in 188. Tuition low. Catalogue free. 








Foundry and Machine Works. 
FRANKLIN aa WORKS, 


nufacturers of 
FIRST-CLASS . EIGHT and PASSENGER ELE- 
VATORS, St. Paul, Minn. 


SOUTH PARK FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., 
Gate Valves, Fire Hydrants, Water Pipe specialties, 
Flange Pipe, Flange Specials, Columns, Beams, etc, 


11 GILFILLAN BLock, St. Pact. Works, South Park. 














Furniture Designers and Manufacturers. 


ST. PAUL FURNITURE CO., 
Designers and Manufacturers 
BANK, STORE, CHURCH and HOU iSE FURNI- 
TURE, St. Paul, Minn. 











Hair Goods. 


M. M. MITCHELL, 
Manufacturer HAIR GOODS, 
318 Wabasha St., St. PAuL, MINN. 











Ranges and Furnaces. 


WOLTERSTORFF- een RANGE , FURNACE CO., 


ufacturers 
COMMANDER NIEER RANG Es and FURNACES, 
186-188 East Sixth Street, St. Paul, Minn. 











Steam and Hot Water Heaters. 


ROBERTS-GOSS CO.— 
—Steam and Hot Water Heaters, 
MACHINISTS and BLACKSMITHs, 
357 Rosabel St,, ST PAUL, MINN. Telephone 721. 


Trunks, Traveling Bags, Etc. 


J. M. BACH & BRO., Manufacturers of Trunks and 


Traveling Bags. Sample work aspecialty. Send for 
catalogue. 365 Jackson Street, St. Paul, Minn. 














Iwill Gosenaiiy teach 

vay the trade in all 

Ss fine branches, and 

make you a skilled, practical oat ‘expecienced work- 

man in nine months time, and then suarantes youa 

position atasalary paying anywhere from $12 to $20 

per week. If you want to learn a trade that you can 
make a fortune at, write for particulars to 

W.F. A. WOODCOCK & CO., 
WINONA, MINN. 





LEARN TO HYPNOTIZE! 


}reatest wonder of the earth. Makes hours 
on You can make the weak as strong 
as a lion, or the bully.as timid as a child. 
_j You can cure disease 
or bad habits, cause 


others to “‘ come ™ to 









ratified. I guarantee success. ‘Teason ; 
10cta. Address, Prof. J. R. 
|, Box185,Pesotum, Ills. 








THIS AUTOGRAPH IS NEVER ON 
A POOR SHADE-ROLLER 
AND NEVER ABSENT A 
FROM A @OOD A er 

f ch ae 

- THE GENUINE 











“Klondyke Bulletin.” 


Will be published by the Soo Line every Monday, 
containing all telegraphic news and up-to-date infor- 
mation as to best routes. services, steamship sailings, 
and every facility as same develop. Invaluable to 
Alaskan prospectors and all their friends. To be 
placed on mailing list, send six cents (6 c.) in stamps 
to W. R. Callaway, G. P. A., Minneapolis, Minn. 





Bass—“I suppose you think I’m a fool?” 

Cass—“That’s what troubles me. If your supposiion 
is correct, then you are a mind-reader, and therefore 
| no fool; and yet—oh, well, you understand.” 
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GET THE BEST 


are about to buy a Sewing Machine 
eana not t be deceived by alluring advertisements 
and be ied to think you can get the best made, 
finest finished and 


Most Popular 


for a mere song. See to it that 
ou buy from reliable manu- 
acturers that have gained a 
reputation by honest and square 
dealing, hd will then get a 
Sewing Machine that is noted 
the world over for its dura- 
bility. You want the one that 
is easiest to manage aad is 


A Light Running 


There is none in the world that 
can equal in mechanical con- 
struction, durability of working 
rts, fineness of finish, beauty 
in appearance, or has as many 
improvements as the 


New HomMeE 


It has Automatic Tension, Double Feed, alike 

on both sides of needle (patented), no other has 
it; New Stand ( patented), driving wheel hinged 
on ad justable centers, thus reducing friction to 
the minimum, 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS. 
THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE C0, 


Ornanor, Mass. Boston, Mass. 28 Umiow 
Curcaco, Itn. St. Lours, Mo. Darras 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. ot, Dats, Waza 
FOR SALE BY 


99 W. 7th St. & 
403 E. 7th St., 











W. F, ELWESS, } 


t St. Paul, Minn. | 





Member American Suciety Mechantcal Engineers. 


ge Vs ae ee as as oy 


Consulting 


Mechanical and Electrical Engineer, 


1101 & 1102 PABST BLDG., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


——_o— 


Specifications, Estimates and Plans Furnished 
for the Complete Installation of Steam Power and 
Boiler Plants, Electric reopen and Power Plants 

(Central station and isolated plants), 
Electric Railways, Electric Transmission of Power, 
Electric Wiring, Water-Works, Pumping Plants, 
ating and V entilating Plants. 


Hea 
Expert, scientific efficiency tests made on any plant. 





LONDON, ENG. TORONTO, ONT. 


A 2) 
& vype writer © 
RIBBONS 


Carbon Papers 


are acknowledged to be 
THE BEST. 
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8, 2% 
163 La Salle St., “eng for pri 


CHICAGO. 


30 Vesey Street, 
NEW YORK. 





BOSTON, MASS. 





All Coal Fresh Mined, 





We have the latest ond most improved facilities for 
FILLING ORDERS PROMPTLY. If you want QUICK 
SHIPMENTS, send your orders to us, 


YOUGHIOGHENY & LEHIGH COAL CO., 
West Superior, Wis. A. W. HORTON, Mer. 





N. LEHNEN, Ph. D., 


Analytical and Technical Chemist. 


Office and Laboratory, No. 133, E. 5th st., ST. PAUL, MINN. 

Personal attention given to all kinds of Aassayin, 
Analyzing and Testing Ores, Food, Water, etc. Samples 
by mail or express attended to promptly. Write fur terms 
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° THE WHITE ROCK MINERAL SPRING CO: 
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THEGRANDEST WATER 
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WATER WITH® 
LITHIA ENOUGH 
TO PRODUCE 
LITHIA RESULTS 
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RHEUMATISM & 
KIDNEY DISEASES 
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F. H. LORD, Gen'l Pass’r and Ticket Agt.. Chicago. 








MILBRADT 


Rolling Shelf Ladders 


They are the Latest Improved, 
the Most Durable, the Neatest 
and Most Easily Operated 


OF ANY ON THE MARKET. 





hardware stores, and for all 
high shelving. 


Write for CATALOGUE to the 
manufacturer, 


JOHN CALANDER, 
148 E. 8th st., St. Paul, Minn. 





They are used in shoe stores, | 





Less than Regular Wholesale Price. 
Te mee mee Our Enormous Stock. 

vA pera pep LASS W _— 
r's cost. Th 





o8 22nd St., 
Dept. B. 12. cHICAG® 
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27 in. HOG FENCE COSTS tif AROD 
SO in FARM FENCE COSTS 12 To 18¢ 
IF YOU MAKE IT WITH OUR STEEL FRAME 
BALL BEARING DUPLEX MACHING 


AITSELMAN BROS Bor 2 
CATALOG FREE RIDGEVILLE (ND. 











GLOVER’S NIGHT-ROBES 
THE BEST FOR 
MEN, WOMEN anv CHILDREN. 
Ask your dealer for them. 














C | YARNS AND EMB. MATERIALS, 
All Thread or Fabric in Cotton, Wool, Silk or 
linen for Emb. work, Emb. Books, Stamping 
ieee, ee Moulds, Lustrous Croche 
hy lg ig 4 A _ city, also all 
Grose Bt Stitch Send stamp] 
for price-list. MeETER BENDER, 
CEsTABLISHED 1860.) 111 East 9th St., N. Y. 


BEADS AND LACE BRAIDS. 


=== 





oz-zmo 


RAND, McNALLY & CO.’S 


CELEBRATED 


INDEXED POCKET MAPS 


-_ State and Territory. Revised to Date, 
PRICE 25 CENTS EACH. 


For sale everywhere. 
RAND, McNALLY & CO., Publishers, <« 
OHICAGO and NEW YORE. 





RHEUMATISM 





Permanently cured by usin 








WHITEHALL’S RHEUMATIC CURE. 
sent free on mention of this cabelas. THE DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO., South Bend Indiana, 


The surest and the best. Sample 
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WASHINGTON’S “LITTLE HOLLAND.”’ 


In this great Western Country, where there 
is so much wild land, where millions of acres 
of soil have never felt the touch of the plough- 
man’s share or the keen edge of the woodman’s 
ax, it does not seem that it would be necessary 
to reclaim land from the sea to obtain acres for 
cultivation. But that has been done; and in 
Skagit County, almost in the very northwest- 
ern corner of the State, can be found scores of 
the finest ranches in the world, lying behind 
dikes built to keep out the sea and the over- 
flows of the Skagit River, the largest stream 
that empties into the sound. 

This is the veritable Holland—of Washing- 
ton, says the Seattle .(Wash.) Post-Intelligencer. 
In Skagit County are situated the famous 
Swinomish flats, the Beaver marsh, the Olym- 
pic marsh, and the Samish flats, all surrounded 
by dikes ranging in height from two to fifteen 
feet. There are tide-gates along the seashore 
which act automatically and which drain the 
land so perfectly that crops are raised on land 
below the sea-level with safety. And such crops! 

For ages the big river has been bringing 
down from the hills the richest sediment, and 
there is really no bottom to the soil. Ifa 
farmerin the East plows a little too deep, he 
turns up clay or rocks; if the Beaver-marsh 
rancher holds his plow handles too high, he 
simply digs up more of the rich loam that 
raises, every year, without fail, such crops that 
the old ranchers of other sections cannot be- 
lieve the stories. One hundred and twenty-five 
bushels of oats to the acre, a ton and a half of 





hops, or five tons of hay, are common yields, | 
while all sorts of root crops give equally large | 


results. 

In order to plow his land, which, of course, 
is soft and spongy, the ranchers often put 
“tuley’”’ shoes on their horses, the shoes con- 
sisting of wide wooden blocks to prevent the 
animals from sinking into the loam. 

There are at present eight diking districts in 
the county, and nearly every ranch of any size 
is in one or another of these districts. Fully 
100 miles of dykes are in use in the country, 
and many of them are used also as roads. Very 
picturesque are these embankments in many 
places, as they wind around through the trees. 
When the Skagit is having a freshet, as was 
the case recently, the people turn out to watch 
their dikes, and, by repairing them, save their 
lands from inundation. Sometimes a very high 
tide will go over a dike and cover a number of 
ranches with salt water. If the water does not 
stand too long, this does no particular damage. 

As there is nothing but sand and black loam 
to construct the dikes of, no permanent work 
has ever been done, and cannot be until the 
river is so improved that it has a reasonably 
straight channel to the sea. Five or six forks 
or mouths discharge the water into the sound, 
and the delta thus formed is excellent farming 
land. If the water should be confined to one 
channel, thousands of acres of land would be 
reclaimed and the danger of overflow be reduced 
toa minimum. By this improvement a mag- 
nificent navigable river, teeming with fish and 
flowing through a wealth of timber and mineral 
land, would be opened up and would provide 
employment for countless numbers of people. 

If any resident of Washington has never seen 
the verdant fields of the Skagit flats, let him go 
up and take a look at them. It will pay him, 
if he wants to know all about the resources of 
his State. If he cannot afford to take that 
trip, and wants to see some of the products of 
those diked fields, let him go down among the 
commission houses in Seattle and look at the 
hay and oats which are brought from that 
favored region in steamboat loads. 

The only failure of crops ever known there is 
when the dikes break and the growing grains 
are ruined with water. 











> and expenses made by all our active im every 
$150.00 PER MONTH men. WE PpaY manY Fan RORE...... ° WE WANT MEN county 
in the United States. If your reference is satisfactory we will start you AT ONCE, experience neces- 
sary. Ne capital requi: We furnish a full line of samples. stationery, ete. A 
complete outfit for business. Ne commission plan, you can regulate your profits to suit. yourself. Ne 
house-to-house canvass. This is not one of the many catchy advertisements for agents, but one of the 
very few advertisements offering a rare opportunity to seeure strietly high gr at BIG WAGES. 
We are the Largest Tailors-for-the-Trade in America. ‘make to measure over 300,000 
suitsannually. We entire 
one of the largest business blocks in Chicago. We refer you to The Bank of in 
/ 7, Express or Railroad Co. in Chieago, any resident of Chiengo. Before engaging with us, write to any 
Y i AV/jm in Chicago and ask them to come and see us, then write you if it isa rare to seeure 
yf Y) AV//M) high class, big paying em: | me to 
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1 Ly Vp of Shem will tall Zoe bow proatelin Bow Pisastad, how ceay $00, work Sh Was 
Tailoring 


y Y, UAV measuret 
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to-order and 
Men’s Suits, Pan’ Overcoats). 
Ys : R STF | the way to take orders 
YY S : 4 Z : from most every man in your 
: j YY Y \ ZA county, a business better thanastore 





with $20,000 stock. With w, you 

have no are THE RCEST 

make AS tn Awenigner 

8 Clot ¥ e 

cloth direct from the 

anand American Millis. e control 
Ya, the product of several woolen mills, 
y,'We operate the most extenive and 
economic Custom Tailoring = in 

i thus 


of made-to-order sults to $6.00 and 
upwards; pants from $1.50 to $5.00, 
Pricesso that everyone in your 
county wilibegiad to have their ¢! 
made toorder and measure. 


to an 
hand- 
WE FURNISH YOU . 
sive cloth bound book containing 


rge 
of Suitings, Pants, etc.,a 
costs us several dollars to get_up, 
also Fashion Plate, Instruction book, Tape 












Price 
rices are left blank, under 
each — so you can fill in 
ur own selling prices 
Jour profit. to’ suit yourself. As 
he have received your bi 








The above photograph was sent unsolieit- 
one of oursalesmen, Mr. C. M. Talbott, 
eka, Cal. Itshows him at work tak- 
ing orders for our custom made tailoring. and can in g ord 
Mr. Talbott’s sajes have run over on, S00 per month; his earnings over $300 4 month. § everyone in yourtown. At your low 
Hundreds moreare doing just as well. We merely show this picture statement © prices men, Yarmers 
of his business as he chanced to send us this Meare. ye gah 29. THE > and in fact everyone 
SAME THING AT SUSE: airs MEN, AVE 2] 3 ATION. order ir suits made. You can 
take several orders every day at $2. to $5.06 profit on each order, tor everyone will be astonished at your low 
a will ke the garments within 5 days and send 
You Require No Money. Just take the orders and send them to us, we ma. oe cae 
= direct to your customers by express C. O. D., subject to examination and Yo, a sell- 
ing price, and collect your full selling price, and every week we will send you acheck forall yourprofit, e erence 
between our net confidential price to you and the price you sold at. You need collect no money, deliver > * 
Be ee cand check, peat Tall Pea foe tha, weeks Nearly alle pied men gets check from as oft least G40 very week tn the 
ou, in one round chec' ‘our fu rofit for the week. our men 
7 T | F > , fie big book and complete outfit, bu 









We make no charge tor 
us several dollars to get up, to protect ourselves against 
us by sending for the outfit with no intention of working, but merely out of idle curiosity, AS A 
faith on the part of every anplicant, we require you to fill out the blank lines below, giving the names of two ~~ 
and further agreeing to pay ONE DOLLAR and express charges for the outfit when received, if foundas ty 4 
a sure way of making big wages. The 81.00 you agree to pay when the outfit is received does not begin to pey 
but insures us you mean We will refund your $1.00 as soon as your orders have amounted to $25.00, amount 
take the first day you work. 
(2 Fill out the following lines carefully, 





SRIGAN WOOLEN MILLS OO, Enterprise Dellding, CHICAGO, TLL. 
GENTLEMEN: Please send me by express, C. 0. D., oubject to examination, your | Big Cloth apie Bost pad _— 
plete Salesman’s Outfit. ! agree to examine it at the express office an ind exa’ ~i --) toe entte-ciee 


make good big wages tehien orders for you, | agree to pay the express agent, as a 

I mean business, ONE DOLLAR and express charges, with the understanding the One Dollar is to be refunded to me as 

soon ae my sales have amounted to $25.00. if not found as represented and | am not perfectly satisfied | shall not take 
e outfit or pay one cen’ 


“Sign your name on above line." *"” 


DOU OGD. « oo 00.00 00 cccccc oc MRCMRMER 20.00 ccccccscccscccesesscccce 
Bernt ce GIRO. « 00 000000400000 <60scecncsseccceccene 
Address your letter plainly to r aaa, 
AMERICAN WOOLEN MILLS CO., Enterprise Building, CHICACO, ILL. 
Zoour readers: This frm is thoroughly ‘. liable, this offers bonifide. honorable and liberal and a grand opportunity for isdustriogs men te 
gct steady and profitable in. loyment. —Editor. ) 


“a'the above two lines give as reference the names of two 
men over 21 years of age who know youone year or longer. 





A CALENDAR WATCH 


The wonder of the nineteenth 
century. Stem-wind and stem- 
set. A perfect Calendar W atch. 
lt works automatically, giving 
the time of the day tothe second, 
day of the week, date of the 
month, month of the 
year, and all changes of 
the moon. Itis self-act- 
ing, making all changes 
at midnight. The move- 
mentis of nickel, highly 
jeweled, has luminous 
decorated sunk dial.com- 
position hands, and is a 
fine piece of workman- 
ship, embodying all the 
1ecent improvements in 
the art of watchmaking, 
and is guaranteed an ac- fj 
curate timekeeper. The 
cases are Open face, full 
size, black Oxidized steel, 











with 14k gold-filled pen- 
dant, bow and crown, 
making a very handsome 
timepiece. 


A. H. SIMON 


Established 1877 
Wholesale and Retail Jewelry House. 
Importers of Watches and Viamonds. 
Cor. Seventh and Jackson Streets, St, Paul, 
FREE—Our 200-page Catalogue. 
Send us your mail orders. 


HYDE & HOOD, importers of waren om 
j Importers of WHITE CHINA, 
and Agents for the Haut KILN. 
China painting supplies of all kinds—golds, paints 
and brushes. Especial attention given to mail orders. 
Goods sent by express or freight and guaranteed 
against breakage. Twelve years’ experience in firing. 
377 WaBASsHA StrReEzt, ST. PAUL, MINN. 








Your Children cured of Beds 
wetting. Sarople free. 
F. E.MAY, Bloomington, 


one EYES Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 








MOTH 
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REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS, 











NOYES BROS. & CUTLER, 


Importers and 


Wholesale DRUGGISTS, | 


Jobbers in 


Paints, Oils, Glass, Chemicals, etc., 


SAINT PAUL, 


400, 402, 404, 4°6, 408, 410 StpLEy Srv., Cor. 6TH. 


A. H. LINDEKE,. R. WARNER. T. L. SCHURMEIER. 


LINDEKE, 
WARNER & 
SCHURMEIER, 


VW holesale 


DRY GOODS and NOTIONS. 


Cor. Fourth and Sibley Streets, 





—- 


FAIRBAN ES, MORSE & Co., 
ST.PAUL, MINN. 
Fairbanks-Morse Gas and Gasoline Engines, 
Fairbanks’ Standard Scales, 
Fairbanks’ Galvanized Steel Wind-Mills 
and Galvanized Steel Towers. 
Railway and Contractors’ Supplies. 








ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 














L. MARR. O° RENZ 


ue 
Art Engraving Co., 
146 East Third S.t, 2d Floor, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Designers and Photo Engravers. 
Perfect Half-Tone Plates. 


BRAMBLETT & bEv GE, 


anerav ers. 
+e . 
OFFICES: 
ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS. 








A GLIMPSE OF COMMISSION ROW IN THE WHOLESALE DISTRICT ON THIRD STREET, ST. PAUL. 














HOTELS: 


We can supply you with any Cuts 
in the Meat line, 


; PRESH, PICKLED or SMOKED. 


Fresh Meats shipped in Refrigerator Boxes. 
We Manufacture 


ALL KINDS OF FINE SAUSAGE. 


Get our prices. 


L. RISENMENGER MEAT €0., 


Packers of Beefand Pork, 
37, PAUL, MINN. 


T. L. BLOOD & G. 


© © MANUFACTURERS OF e@ e 


| 


PAINTS 


AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


| 
Painter’s Materials. | 
: - MINN, | 





EL BEAM 


IN STOCK, 


ie 


| Architectural 


and other 


| Iron Work. 


Low Prices, Quick Deliveries. 
Write us for Prices. 


ST. PAUL FOUNDRY CO., 


ST. PAUL. MIN®. 














| 
| 
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TO RECONSTRUCT DULUTH HARBOR EN- 
TRANCE. 





Major Clinton B. Sears, United States engi- 
neer at Duluth, has let a part of the work of re- 
building the ship-canal entrance to Duluth 
harbor. Thecontracts will extend over several 
years, as the job isa very large one. On Jan. 
15 bids were opened ona section of the work 
which involves the construction of the super- 
structure for the south pier. Both piers are to 
be rebuilt eventually, thus widening and gen- 
erally improving the harbor entrance on a big 
scale. The entire length of the new south pier, 
which will be built first, will be 1,722 feet. The 
superstructure for this pier, on which work 
will begin early next spring, is to be completed 
Dec. 1, 1899, and will consist of timber cribs 
filled with stone and gravel, resting on piles 
cut off twenty-two feet below low-water datum. 
The top of the cribs are to be one foot below 
low-water datum. They are to be twenty-four 
by thirty-six feet and are to be built in lengths 
of fifty and 100 feet. These cribs are designed 
to support a massive superstructure of concrete 
masonry reaching ten feet below low-water 
datum and having a width of twenty feet at 
the base, with larger dimensions at the pier- 
head in the lake end of the structure, where 
the crib will also be larger—thirty-six feet wide 
and 100 feet long, and finished with a cut-water 
point. The new pier will be situated about 100 
feet south of the present pier. With a shore 
end beginning at the Government harbor line, 
it will pass through Minnesota Point a distance 
of about 600 feet and thence out into the lake 
about 1,100 feet. The westerly 442 feet of the 
pier will curve to the south on a circular arc of 
790.18 feet radius. The cribs are to be provided 
with an armor of one-inch steel plate to a depth 
of seven feet below the top along the channel 
face. A trench is to be dredged in which to 
place the cribs for the whole length of the pier 
to a depth of twenty-six feet. 

An idea of the extent of the work as a whole 
may be gained from the following summary of 
approximate quantities of material contained 
in the specifications pertaining to the 1,722 lin- 
ear feet of pier cribs: Oak timber, 222,168 feet; 
pine or hemlock timber, 3,766,208 feet; number 
of bearing piles, 2,745 feet; steel plates, 1,039,190 
pounds; rivets, 23,182 pounds; machine bolts, 
158,147 pounds; drift bolts, 545,824 pounds; cast 
washers, 42,527 pounds; cast block, 200 pounds; 
all this exclusive of rock and gravel. Then, in 
accessory work, the following are the approxi- 
mate quantities: Pine or hemlock timber, 545,- 
783 feet; round piling, 390 in number, 16,380 lin- 


ear feet; flattened piling, 960 in number, 30,960 | 
linear feet; drift bolts and boat spikes, 51,327 | 


pounds; machine bolts, 14,690 pounds; cast 
washers, 5,000 pounds; rock for canal and pro- 


tection piers, 30,000 tons; gravel for same, 10,- 


000 cubic yards; gravel for stock-pile, 15,000 


cubic yards; {dredging, 72,000 cubic yards; tim- | 


ber taken up and rebuilt, 20,000 feet; piling 


taken up and redriven, 3,000 linear feet. Pro- | 


vision is made for deductions if the work is de- 


layed, and for extra compensation for comple- 
tion of the work in advance of the time specified. | 





* 
There is strong probability that a large 


twine and liner goods’ factory will be estab- | 


lished soon at Salem or at Portland, Ore. Itis 
said that abundant capital is offered, and that 
the plant is as good as secured. Should this 
prove true, it will be a positive blessing to 
Washington and Oregon farmers; for it has 


been demonstrated time and again that no bet- | 


ter flax can be raised in the world than that 
grown in the States named. Linen-mills would 
give rise toa new and exceedingly profitable in- 
dustry. It would be diversification in the right 
direction. 


FREE TRIAL TO 
ANY HONEST MAN. 


The Foremost Medical Company in the 
World in the Cure of Weak Men 
Make this offer. 


Happy Marriage, Health, Energy and Long Life. 


In all the world today—in all the history of the 
world—no doctor or institution has given health, suc- 
cess and happiness toso many men as has the famed 
ERIE MEDICAL CO., of Buffalo, N. Y. 





SCIENCE TRIMMING 
THE LAMP OF 








This is due to the fact that the company controls 
some inventions and discoveries which have no equal 
in the whole realm of medical science. cRabe 

So much deception has been practiced in advertising 
oe this grand old company now make a startling 
offer. 

They will send their magically effective appliance 
and a month's course of restorative remedies positive- 
ly on trial, without expense, to any reliable man. 


acknowledged by the patient. 


The Erie Medical Company's Appliance and Remedies 
have been talked of and written about till every man 
has heard of them. 

The highest medical authorities in the world have 
lately commended them. 

They possess marvelous power to vitalize, develop, 
restore and sustain. 

They create vigor, healthy tissue, new life. 

They stop drains that sap the energy. 

ahey cure all effects of evil habits, excesses, over- 
work. 

They give full strength, development and tone to 
every portion and organ of the body. 

Failure impossible, age no barrier. 

This “Trial Without Expense” offer is limited toa 
short time. and application must be made at once. 

Noo. O. D. scheme, nor deception; no exposure—a 
clean business proposition by a company of high fi- 
nancial and professional standing. 


Write tothe ERIE MEDICAL COMPANY, 66 
biagara Street, Buffalo, N. Y., and refer to their 
offer in this magazine. 


Pabst 
MaItExt1ad 


The “BEST Tonic 


is LIQUID FOOD, 
easily digested, nat- 
urally vigor-giving, 
refreshing, Con- 
tains no drugs, does 
contain pure, nour- 
ishing food,together 
with the great 
natural vegetable 
tonic, hops. Ban- 
ishes indigestion, 
nervousness, invites 
profound, _ restful 
aq Sleep and puts 
energy in your 
nerves and mus- 
cles and flesh 
on your bones, 




















Sold by All Druggists. 


| VLONDIKE INSECT REPELLENT. 

Voyagers to Alaska suffer untold torture from the 
| Fly and Mosquito. Protection only found in the 
| Repellent, fully Gpacantece. Sent by mail wv 
T Bldg., hicago. 





bree boxes, $1. ANN Co., 601 Atwood 


Not a dollar need be paid until results are known to and | 





FAST TRAINS 
NORTH, 

EAST, 

SOUTH, 

WEST, 

Between 

CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE 


and 
ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, 


ASHLAND and DULUTH, 
via 


WISCONSIN 
CENTRAL 
LINES. 


JAS. C. POND, 
G. P. A., 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 















7 


The Finest Train On Barth 


IS THE 


Burlington “Limited” 
TO CHICAGO. 











i) 


Ai 


ELK LAUNDRY CO., 
51 WEST THIRD STREET, ST. PAUL. 


Good dressers of either sex should avail themselves 
of our unexcelled facilities. 


Superior work. Satisfactory priccs. Always prompt. 
Towels furnished offices at low rates. 
Give us a trial and be convinced. 


Telephone 268. Henry GRUNBAGEN, Mer. 





STUDY LAW AT HOME. 
Faculty oomaeent of members of Chicago 
Bar; thorough course leading to degree; en- 
dorsed by leading law schools. Under 
Same management as Chicago Columbia 
College of Law, a resident school. For par- 
ticulars address, 

CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
OF LAW, Reaper Block, Chicago. 
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REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 





FOLEY BROS, & KELLY 





MERCANTILE CO, 


WHOLESALE CROCERS, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Tea Importers. Coffee Roasters. Spice Grinders. 





Manufacturers Flavoring Extracts. 


FOOT, SCHULZE & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Bootsand Shoes, 


Third and Wacouta Streets, ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Fine Shoes, Mining Boots and Shoes a specialty. 
A large line of Goodyear Glove Rubbers 
constantly in stock. 





W.S. FLynt, President. 
WM. TRAUERNICHT, Vice-Presideut. 
T. W. Brown, Sec. and Treas 


ST. PAUL 


White Lead & Oil C. 


(INCORPOKATED) 


MANUFACTURERS 


Lion Brand House Paint, 


FLOOR PAINTS, 
BARN PAINTS, 
GRAPHITE PAINTS, 


STAINS, FILLERS, 
AND ALL GOODS USED BY PAINTERS. 





WRITE FOR CATALOGUE, COLOR CARDS AND PRICEs. 





Perkins Manufacturing Co. 





PERKINS’ FIRE-PROOF 
SHUTTERS and DOORS. 

Iron Fencing and Cresting. 

WIRE SIGNS, 

BANK AND COUNTER RAILINGS, 
WINDOW AND TREE GUARDS. 

Sheet Steel Roofing and Siding, Corrugated 

Steel Awnings, Elevator Enclosures, 

Sidewalk Gratings, etc. 

313 Jackson St., St. Paul, Minn. 








SCHROEDER & DICKINSON. 
Hair Mattresses a specialty 


Write for prices. 
16 a 6th St., = ST. PAUL, MINN, 
Established 1869. 


: . ri A. L, EGE, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 
Billiard, Pool Tables and Bowling Goods, 
and Importer of 
Ivory Balls, Billiard Cloth, Cues, Tips, etc. 
Altering done. Send for catalogue. 
220 East 7th St., - St. Paul, Minn. 
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WORKS OF THE ST. PAUL WHITE LEAD & OIL CO., WHERE THE a = : _ 
CELEBRATED “‘LION’’ BRAND OF PAINT IS MADE. 


R. E. COBB, 


DEALER IN 


Poultry, Game, 
Butter and Eggs. 


GENERAL COMMISSION. 


Jobber and Broker of 


FRUITS and VEGETABLES. 
31-33 E. 3d St., St. Paul, Minn. 





OTTO TAUBERT, 


Tanner and 
Fur Dresser, 


| Successor to Minnesota Tanning and Fur 
Dressing Oo., 


MANUFACTURER of ALL KINDS of LEATHER. 
Fur Dressing in all its branches. 


Factory: 8. Wabasha and Bidwell Sts., 
Tel. No. 1326. ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Havana’s Saved. 


Wait! Hold on, for heaven's sake!" cried 
George, as Amelia was bound to salute 
him in the usual way. 

He extracted two cigars from the up- 
per left-hand pocket of his vest and laid 
them on the piano. 

“Now, then,” said he, 
arms!" 


“come to my 





The Crescent Creamery Co., 


ST. PAUL, MINN., 


Manufacturers of the famous 


“Crescent Brand” Butter and Cheese, 


and Wholesale Dealers in 


DAIRY PRODUCE. 


Twin, Y. A., Brick, Swiss and Limburger 
CHEESE. 


Creamery and Dairy Butter. Eggs. 
2 Correspondence solicited. 





No. 715 


Leather or Velour 
covering. 


We Make 200 
Styles of Chairs, 


and equalize freight 
with Minneapolis. 


TheBUCKSTAFF- 
RDWARDS C0., 


OSHKOSH, WIS. 











Mention this magazine. 





THE CRANE & ORDWAY C0., 


Manufacturers of 
Iron Pipe, Brass Goods, Fittings, etc., 


for Steam, Gas, Water 
and Sanitary Supplies. 
Jobbers in 


IRON AND WOODEN PUMPS, 
WINDMILLS AND WELL MACHINERY, 
BELTING, HOSE AND PACKING, 
WORTHINGTON STEAN PUMPS, 
TRAHERN ROTARY PUMPS. 
Main Office, 248, 250, 252 East Fourth Street, 


ST.PAUL, MINN. 
Brench Office, : : MINNEAPOLIS and DuLuTH, 
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HE LIVED UP TO INSTRUCTIONS. 

“While up in lowa on the last trip,” tells a traveling 
man whose name is a synonym for veracity, “I had an 
odd experience. I wasa little too short on cash and 
long on transportation, so I sold one of my mileage 
books to a big, strapping Westerner who was coming 
Fast. Iinstructed him how to use and sign my name, 
and how he must stick to his story if any conductor 
became too inquisitive. 

“The next night I got into a sleeper that lay at the 
depot and was sound asleep long before the train was 
made up. It was the conductor who awakened me as 
we were bowling along over the prairie, asking me for 
my name and ticket. I rolled over with a growl, dug 
into my vest pocket, told him that my name was on 
the ticket, and then signed it. After one glance, he said: 

“*Here, young fellow, that don't go. I just got this 
name On one mileage book. There are not twoof you 
aboard this train, and I'm not going to risk my neck 
by pretending to haul two of you, each claiming a 
name like that. If it was John Smith, or even John 
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seems to have gota little the worst of an encounter 
at wit. Some time ago the book agent persuaded the 
attorney's wife that she needed a copy of the book he 
was offering for sale. The price was $2 50, and, think- 
ing she might not find it convenient to pay the amount 
when the book was delivered to her,—at least, prefer- 
ring to let her husband foot the bill,—she ordered that 
the book be delivered at the latter’s office. After 
thinking the matter over and discussing it with her 
husband, the lady concluded that she had no earthly 
use for the book, and that it would be $2.50 thrown 
away; so she told her husband that if hecould get out 
of the contract, when the book was tendered, she would 





feel greatly relieved. The other day the agent called 


at the attorney's office to deliver the book. 


“Are you Mr. So and So?” inquired the agent, with a | 


fixed smile, as he entered the office. 

“Tam,” responded the attorney. 

“Weil, I have brought acopy of a book your wife 
subscribed for and ordered delivered to you,” and 
with that he placed on the attorney's desk a volume as 
large as the report of the Congressional investigating 
committee. 

“Oh, ye;s Mrs.— told me about this. But, say, we 
have no more use for that book than a lady with a new 
bicycle has for a walking-hat. It is just like throwing 
$2 50 away.” 

“Well, Mrs.— subscribed for it, and I ordered the 
book and have it on my hands.” 

“Oh, but the publisher will take it back if you can- 
not dispose of it,” 

“Well, I handle the books on com- 
mission, and could get nothing for 
my trouble.” 

“But you make lots of money. You 
must make a very large commission. 
It is a very large book.” 

“No, sir; my commission is very 
small; it isonly fifty cents on each 
book.” 

“Well, here; I'll pay you your com- 
mission and we'll let it goat that,” 











and the attorney handed over halfa 
dollar. 

“Bat—”" 

**Now, see here; I've given you your 
commission, and the publisher will 
take the book back if you don't sell 
it; so you have no reason to com- 
plain,” interrupted the attorney, as 
the agent hesitated about accepting 
the coin. 

The agent pocketed the piece of 
silver and walked slowly through the 
door, evidently figuring out the dif- 
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Mature Maiden (timidly, to frosty old bookseller) 
“I wish to know if you have ‘Love's Labor Lost?’ "’ 

Bookseller—"“No, madam; butl have ‘While There 
is Life There is Hope.’” 


Jones, I might wink the other eye, but this is too clear.’ 

I insisted that I was the genuine article and that 
any other man claiming my name was a base imitation. 
The conductor left me and soon returned with the 
long, raw-boned chap that had bought transportation 
of me. He lived right up to the instructions I had 
given him. He didn't know me from a buzzard. I was 
a counterfeit and a fraud. He volunteered to throw 





me through a window while we were going thirty-five | 


miles agp hour. I had our signatures compared with 
the original, and his looked more like it than mine 
did. He even accused me of stealing the book from 
him. The conductor couldn't be induced to drop the 
thing, and I was forced to put up my gold watch to 
stay aboard. 

“When we were alone, the Westerner laughed until 
I thought he d throw the train off the track, and then 
he let me have the cash to redeem the wateh. He got 
all the satisfaction he wanted in assuring me that he 
allus was the cussedest bluffer that ever shuffleda 
deck.’ 1 wouldn't have felt safe if I hadn't sent him 
back his money.” 


We 
CAUGHT HIM NAPPING. 
A leading attorney of the city had an amusing ex- 
perience with a bouvk agent 
( Wash.) 


recently, the Seattle 
Post-InteVliigencer says, in which the latter 





ference between the commission he 
was entitled to and the amount which 
he received. 
WME 
DAN FLOWERRBE'S BET. 
“Talking of Judge Miracle’s impressions of New 
York, Boston, and Chicago,” said an old timer last 
week, “reminds me of an experience Dan Flowerree 
had in the early days. 

“A stranger came to town one day, fresh stains of 
travel still visible on his tout ensemble. He had been 
away and got back again. Flowerree met him and was 
interested in hearing about his travels. 

“*Where’ve you been?’ he asked. 

“*Down'n ‘Frisco,’ said the traveler. 
‘Frisco is. Biggest city in the world.’ 

“Flowerree winked at me. ‘Watch me lay him out,’ 
he said, aside. ‘He thinks he knows something about 
g’og'aphy. Don't give it away, but I've beenin St.Louis 
myself, and I know that’s the biggest city on earth.’ 

“«“Frisco,’ he said, turning to the other, ‘ain't the 
biggest.’ 

“I've been there,’ was the warm reply, ‘and I guess 
[ ought to know. I say it is.’ 

“So the argument waxed warm. Flowerree wasn’t 
telling anything about having been to St. Louis, but 
was quietly keeping the interest up until, finally, the 
traveler wanted to bet. 

“*Go you $200,’ he bantered. 

**Done,’ said Flowerree, who was waiting for that, 
with a big wink at me. The money was put up with 
another young man who happened to be there, and 
they went outin search of authority. The camp was 
divided, and one man said that in his opinion Liver- 
pool was bigger than either. Pending the arrival ofa 
geography or a copy of the census in the gulch, the 
stake-holder skipped out and the question was never, 
so far as I am advised, finally settled.""—Helena ( Mont.) 
Independent. 


‘Great place, 





J. W. Henderson, D.O., 


Formerly one of the staff of operators in the 
A. T. STILL INFIRMARY 


American School of Osteopathy 


AT KIRKSVILLE, MO. 


The SEVILLE, on Selby Ave. Cable Line, 
Kent St. and Selby Ave., St. PauL, MINN. 


CONSULTATION FREE. By this method of treat- 
ment, known as Osteopathy, almost all forms of disease 
have been treated successfully even after all other 
recognized methods had been tried and failed. 
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charge for “Anti- 
Pain” for painless 
extractions. 
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NO MORE DARNING. 


Racine Feet, 10c. 


Can be sewed on the legs of stockings, 
making as good as new. Just the foot 
of the stocking, triple heel and toe. 
Fast black, or bleached white. Cheap- 
er than darning, and by reversing 
knee doubles the wear. 
If your dealer does not 
handle them, order direct. 
Ruined. Sizes 5to10. Sizes 8&3 to 10 
are suitable for ladies’ hose, and are finer gauge. Cot- 
ton, 19 cents per pair, 6 pairs for 50 cents. Merino 
Wool, 15 cents per pair, two pare for 8 cents. Also 
Our CHILDREN’S * IRON * STOCKINGS, 20 cents 
per pair, three pairs for 50 cents. 


Uf any further information is desired, send for Cata- 
logue with cuts and mailing card for remittance. 


RACINE KNITTING CO., Dept. F, RACINE, WIS. 





















Dr. C. P. Montgomery, 


DEW List, 


138 East Sixth Street, 
Opposite Ryan Hotel, 
ST, PAUL, MINN. 





WHEN GOING TO NEW YORK OR 
PHILADELPHIA TRAVEL BY THE 
LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD. 
Solid Ln aggy a anty Contomost, Siuies, o 

la Carte. mery u ua . Route o ie 
BLACK DIAMOND EXPRESS, HANDSOMEST 
TRAIN IN THE WORLD. 

Write for advertising matter and full par- 
ticulars to 
J.A.S.REED,N. W.P.A., 218 South Clark St., 

Chicago, or 
CHAS. S. LEE, General Passenger Agent. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ENJOY TURKISH BATHS AT HOM 
Sects. EACH. a med 





iso Vapor Baths, Sulphur, Perfui 
or Medicated. Write for im Beok, 
Free. Water Baths cleanse the outer skin only. 
Our metbod far superior. Cleanses, Purifies, In- 
vigorates entire system, Prevents disease. Use our 
Quaker Bath Cabinet. Best, cheapest for famil 
use. Oosts Nothing to Try It. Over 97, 
happy users. Produces health, strength, vigor. 

complexion. Cures colds, rheuma- 
tism, obesity, la grippe, etc., all blood, skin, nerv- 
Ts ‘aTED. non hase wy a — 

en and Women. a Bon 

gecats Haat us) F. WORLD MFG. CO., Cincinnati, Ubio. 









15 pounds. 





grt LONG 


GOLD MEDAL CAMP FURWITURE & NOVELTY MFG. CO., 


Opened, it is an elastic, comfortable be 
long by 28 inches wide. Covered with best quality 12-0z. brown duck, 
strong enough for the heaviest person. 
, hee and folded, and stands firmly on the floor or 
round when necessary. 
ust the thi 


A. RACINE, WIS. 


The accompanying cut represents our Gold Medal Camp Bed, opened 
and closed. d 


hen folded it is 3 feet long by 4x5 inches, and weighs 


d6 feet 2 inches 


sz and quickly opened 
justs itself to uneven 

Special beds with special duck to order. 
for the Klondike country. e manufacture Camp 


. nD 
Be ds, Cots, Pcrtable Folding Bath Tubsand Folding Chatrs in great variety. Send for free catalogueand prices 
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Spruce 
Bark 
Bed 
Sheets 


and 


Comfortables. 


A Luxury for the Healthy. 
A Tonic for the Convalescent. 
A Remedy for the Sick. 
And Spruce Bark Bed Comfortables or Sheets are a 
positive necessity to travelers and tourists obliged to 


sleep in strange beds and berths in hotels and on boats. 
Spruce Bar 





Bed Comfortables and Sheets are made | 


of the tender inner bark of the Canadian Balsam | 
Spruce Tree, stripped early in the spring when the sap | 


is rising in the tree. By a special process the bark is 
made into thin sheets, as smooth, soft and pliable as 
cloth, and in which all the powerful aromatic and 
a qualities of the spruce are permanently 
retained. 


Nervousness, Insomnia, La Grippe and ordinary | 
colds are almost completely allayed with a single | 


night's rest between Spruce Bark Bedclothes, and 
their constant use is recommended by physicians as 
an absolute protection and preventative against these 
ailments. 

The only difference between the comfortables and 
the sheets is in the weight. The sheets are made very 
light—especially for summer, and weigh less that 12 0z. 

x hay Bark Bed Comfortables and Sheets, size 64 x 72 
inches, are packed in curious wooden bags, silk lined 
and trimmed and. if your dealers cannot supply them, 
we willship anywhere in the U.S. or Canada, carriage 
and duty free, on receipt of price, $2 each, for either 
com fortables or sheets. Money refunded if not satisfied. 
Booklet containing testimonials sent free on request. 


The KING-JONES CO., Department E. m., Toronto, Canada. 
JONES & CO., Department E. M., Niagara Falls, N.Y. 





LOCATE WISELY. 
LOCATE NEAR RAW. MATERIAL. 


LOCATE FOR MARKET. 


. Extraordinary opportunities are now offered at 
several favorably situated points on the 


SANTA FE ROUTE, 


From Chicago to the Gulf of Mexico, 
From Chicago to Mexico, 


From Chicago to the Pacific, | 


to establish Canning Factories, Grist and Flour-Mills, 
Starch Works, Glucose Factories, Beet Sugar Facto- 
ries, Pickling and Preserving Works, Cheese Factories, 
Creameries, and all other industries in the grocery 
and provision line. 

An abundance of raw material, cheap fuel, large 
markets tributary, and every other factor necessary 
to insure success is in your favor if you locate on the 

SANTA FE. 
For list of Sees and all other industrial 


information, ress 
JAMES. A. DAVIS, 


Industrial Commissioner, A. T. & 8S. F. Ry. Co., 
OCunIcaGo, ILL. 


‘LIL SAN ATORIVUIML 


Fiudson, Wis. 


(Under 

former 

management 19 Miles 
was Last of 
OLIVER St. Paul, 
WENDELL on O., St. P., 
Houmzs M.& O. BR. RB. 


Sanatorium.) 





One of the Most Delightfully Located and Fully Equipped Institutions in the United States, for Care and Treatment 
of Invalids, and of Rest for the Tired and Worn Out. 


Turkish, Russian, Electric, Saline and Plain Baths. Massage and 
All F orms of Treatment. Movement Cures. lectricity Employed in all its Forms. 


EXPERIENCED FHYSICIANS. TRAINED NURSES. 


Gymnasium, Elegant Parlors, Flectric Lights, Fine Elevator. Building heated by hot water and steam; 
ventilated by Steam F'an. magnificent Solarium. In winter all verandas are inclosed in glass, making a 
delightful promenade. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO DIETARY. 


For further information address 
THE SANATORIUM, Hudson, Wis. 
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CLARENDON HOTEL, 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


First-class in Every Respect. 
Fire-proof. Thoroughly Heated and Ventilated. 


Turkish and Russian Baths. Ladies’ Cafe and Lunch-room. 


Rates, $1.50 a day and upwards. 


Bus meets all trains. 
C.F. BUNNEL: Propr. 
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She Sold the ‘‘War Cry.” 


There was a quiet little game of poker being played 
inacertain barroom in Rossland recently, when one 


of the lady Salvation Army soldiers walked in and 


offered the War Cry for sale. 
soldier insisted upon the players buying her paper. 
A Swede had picked up three aces. He said: 

“Lady, 
pot.” 

She did not want to take chances on his winning, so 
he exhibited his three aces to her and said: 

“What you dink on das’and? You dink I going to 
win?" 

The lady said she was not up on the game, and 
couldn't say. The cards were played and the Swede 
ran up against a full hand, and, of course, lost, where- 
upon he turned to the soldier and said: 

“I not buy de War Cry. I gan brok.” 


The winner came to the rescue, however. and bought | 
the paper, while the soldier shouldered arms and de- | 


parted.— Rossland (B. C.) Record. 


“As Ithers See Us.” 


The December number of Tart NORTHWEST MAGA- | 


ZINE is an unusually bright and interesting one. The 
magazine is a true Western and Northwestern review, 
giving, by illustrations and descriptions, a full history 
of this great region which is so constantly ignored by 
the Eastern publications. It is as finely printed as 
the Oentury, or Harpers’.—Bozeman (Mont.) Avant 
Courier. 

That splendid publication, Taz Nortawest MaGc- 
AZINE, is as bright and full of interesting reading for 
February as any of its preceding numbers. The front- 
ispiece in the February issue is a decidedly interesting 
article, finely illustrated and of special interest to 
the people of Puyallup and the Sound Country.—Puy- 
allup ( Wash.) Independent. 

Tae NorRtawest MAGAzine for February is full of 
reliable articles on the Northwest Country far and 
near, covering twelve States in its work, and giving 
the reading public such information of this wide coun- 
try as no publication has done before.—Ohio (IIl.) 
Herald. 


Consumption Cured, 


An old physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an East India missionary the formula 
ofasimple vegetable remedy for the speedy and per- 
manent cure of consumption, bronchitis, catarrh 
asthma and all throat and lung affections, also a 
positive and radical cure for nervous debility and all 
nervous Complaints. Having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, and desiring to 
relieve human suffering, 1 will send free of charge to 
al) who wish it, this recipe in German, French or 
English, with full directions for preparing and using. 
Sent by mail, by addressing, with stamp, naming this 
magazine,W.A. Noyes. 820 Powers’ Blk, Rochester, N.Y. 


Mothers. 

For over fifty years Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 
has been used by mothers for their children while 
teething. Are you disturbed at night and broken of 
your rest by a sick child suffering and crying with 
pain of cutting teeth? If so, send at once and geta 
bottle of “Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup” for chil- 
dren teething. Its value is incalculable. It will re- 
lieve the poor little sufferer immediately. Depend 
upon it, mothers, there is no mistake about it. It 
cures diarrha@a, regulates the stomach and bowels, 
cures wind colic, softens the gums, reduces inflam- 
mation, and gives tone and energy to the whole sys- 
tem. “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup” for children 
teething is pleasant to the taste and is the prescription 
of one of the oldest and best family physicians and 
nurses in the United States, and is for sale by all 
druggists throughout the world. Price, twenty-five 
cents a bottle. Be sure and ask for “Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup.” 





New Maps. 

New Maps, size of each about 17x23, of Washington, 
North Dakota and Minnesota. Land Companies and 
Real Estate and Immigration Agents will find these 
maps very desirable for advertising purposes. Read- 
ing mattercan be printed on the reverse side. For 
quotations on quantities from 1,000 to 100,000 addres 
Poole Bros., Railway Printers & Publishers, 316 Dear, 
born St.. Chicago. 

A Handsome Metal Paper Cutter and Book Mark 
Combined 

Sent free of postage under sealed cover on receipt of 

ten cents in silver or stamps. The latest, best and 

most serviceable adjunct of every library and office. 

Address Geo. H. Heafford, 410 Old Colony Building, 

Chicago, 111. 


To Cure a Cold in One Day. 
Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All drug- 
gists refund the money if it failstocure. 2c. 


A jack-pot was on. The | 


I dank I buy a paper if I win des har yak | 


MACHINERY, GENERAL SUPPLIES, ETC. 
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Our New Manufacture of the Stonefeyed 
Wax Figures has defeated all Wax 
Figures made heretofore. 


The quality of our goods is of more than ten times 
the strength of the ordinary Wax Figures. 
natural as well as artistic ——-> and of the 
finest French designs, they will 
the sun or electric light as wellas cold, and need 
no care when placed in the window. 

Character Figures of all descriptions. 
A guarantee is furnished with every figure. 
All goods sent at our risk of breakage. 


"Send for catalogue. 


The AMERICAN WAX FIGURE CO., 
Offices, 292-294 3d St , MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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| Lereaz “9 Macaroni Co., 


| MANUFACTURERS OF 


; en Home-Made 
es Om 
Macaroni, = mS 3k , Egg Noodles 


CS 


aa awe and eames 


Spaghetti, § 2 3/@ 
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Vermicelli, GG@ery scopes tor 
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“NEAPEL” Brand, best Macaroni ever on the market. 


890 & 892 Twelfth St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





DOERFLINGER ARTIFICIAL LIMB CO., 


Manufacturers of 
Artificial Limbs and Deformity Apparatus. 
Silk Elastic Goods. 
452 E. Water St.,. MILWAUKEE, WIS., U.S.A, 
Illustrated Catalogue free. 





THE W. S. TYLER WIRE WORKS CO., 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


— + Crimp + Mining « Cloths, 


From Copper, Steel and Iron Wire. 
Office ae oy Guards and Wire Work of every 
description. 





Moose Hide Moccasins and Slippers. 
Men’s, $2.75. Ladies’ & Boys’, $2.25 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price 
METZ & SCHLOERB, 
Oshkosh, Wis, 
Write for our illustrated 
circular and price-list of 
hand-made hunting shoes 
and moccasins of every descr!ption. 


CALENDARS « "98 


re manufacture all ourown calendars. Buy from 









us Girect and save Tog s profit. Also 
FINE COMMERCIAL PR 
Send us your work and let 7 you 


KAMMAN PRINTING G 


3 Jackson Street, St. Paul, Minn 


Gat a 


JOHN ROHN, 


Builder of 
qiiuace, CHAPEL and 
ONCERT PIPE 


ORGANS 
ON aod Motera System, 


diiut iyi ee Repairing, oad Tuning 
es oO stent Five Years’ Guarantee 
| “if oH on every Instrument. 
It iiitt| li Office and Factory: 
JU 280 Western 
wamg) Ut) 8 


Ave 
Cor. Iglebart St. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 











193 to 199 E. 3d St., Cor. Sibley, | ST. PAUL, MINN. 


eae 


Wholesale Grocers and Importers. 


> M LWAUKEE FOUNDRY SUPPLY CO., 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Founders’ and Patternmakers’ 
SPECIALTIES. 


Peck Pitan: a “ms 


Flask Glemen. Pattern hae 
and Figures, Chaplets, Fillet 


Cutters. 256 Lake St., Milwauhee. 


THE MECHANICAL RUBBER CO., 


Successors to CHICAGO RUBBER WORKS, 


Manufacturers of 
| RUBBER BELTING, Hose, Packing, Tubing, Valves, 


BICYCLE TIRES, Mould Goods, etc. 
| Orrice: 230 Randolph St., | CHICAGO. 


Factory: Grand Ave., Cor. Rockwell St., 
Big Bargains in 


MACHINERY | ‘siconp-nanp 


Engines, Boilers, Heaters, Pumps, Belting, Hangers, 
eile Shafting and Pulleys. neeeleenes 


| Agts. for P.T. OLps & Son's Gas and Gasoline Engines. 
Send for catalogue. 


WISCONSIN MACHINERY Ss. 























5 Water St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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=) sero WESTERN LINE 


2% 
stad % (mt GuitarsBANJOS. 


MILWAUKEE. CHICAGO, 
Aan tilyO [ OMAHA, KANSAS CITY 


The Washburn is the one and only 
make of world-wide reputation. Sold 
by first-class dealers everywhere from 
$15.00 upward. Imitated extensively, 





This line runs the finest trains from so be sure that the name “George 
Minneapolis and St. Paul and offers the Washburn” is burned upon the inside. 
best service at lowest rates, with 3 A beautiful Washburn Book contain- 
TRAINS DAILY TO CHICAGO, the ing portraits and letters from the De 
North-Western Limited being the FINEST Reszkes, Calvé, Eames, Nordica, Scal- 
TRAIN IN THE WORLD. chi and too other famous artists and 

Two Trains Daily Minneapolis and St. teachers, mailed free upon request. 
Paul to Sioux City, Omaha, St. pore Address Dept. U, 
and Kansas City, with through Sleeping LYON & HEALY, 

Car to California every Thursday, Cor. Wabash Ave. and Adams St., Chicago. 








Trains of the Northern Pacific and Great 

Northern connect with these trains via 

ee Line in St. Paul Union 
epot. 

Your home agents will sell you tickets TH e WHOLE STORY 
via the North-Western Line, and illustrated — c Ng chicks co told doen one S86 page 
folder and further information will be fur- et For Low Rats and other information, address 
nished on application to Bas 















Cuts and instructions for building 








odern, ec ieal ltry h * : 
T, W. TEASDALE, > poultry supplies and cuts and prices on A. B. CUTTS, Generaf Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
General Passenger Agent = leasing vs ae ger poultry; | 
4 ’ | orice c. Full of . 
8ST. PAUL, MINN, | ay tabertndtion tthe a mer woman Wael keene hens. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
send it to any address on receipt of 10 cents —_——~ 





RELIABLE INCUBATOR & BROODER CO., Quincy, IL 








IN WRITING, DON’T FORGET TO MENTION THIS MAGAZINE. 








THE- 
MOST COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


IN THE WORLD. 
mmm mM 


‘Our General Catalogue 


AND 


os ++ BUYERS’ GUIDE... 
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| S THB MOST COMPLETE ISSUED BY ANY 
















ADOLF J.CRAMER 
Presioent 
@m.P.CRAMER, 
Secy 6 Taens. 
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HOUSE IN THE WORLD. It has more than 13,000 

illustrations, about 40,000 quotations of prices, 
weighs 214 pounds, and contains over 800 pages. 
There's nothing you wear or use but is listed in it; and 
the prices quoted place youina position tobuy from us, 
in large or small quantities, at wholesale a We do 
not sell this General Catalogue and Buyers’ Guide; we 
giveitaway. Every out-of-town cz aller who fo our 
store is presented with a copy. It costs 20 cents in 
postage to mailit. We want you to have a copy, and 
will be pleased to send one to you if you'lisend 15cents 
to partly pay the postage or expressage. It will tell 
you what you should pay for everything. You will 
have more than a million-dolla1 stock of goods to select 
from, and when you learn what we offer goods for, and 








h compare our prices with what you are paying, you will 
elephone open your eyes in astonishment. We guarantee goods 
Main 1142 as represented. If youdon’t find them so, you can have 
your money back as soon as you wantit. On request, 
will tell you just what your goods will cost laid down 

? at your ‘station. 


‘ 
DRA PR RFR FRR RRR FRR REELS LEER LIE III INO 


nA RAAT RAR AAAAAAMAAAAAAAAN 


| @ Send for our General Catalogue and Buyers’ Guide; it’sthe key 
®& that will open the door of prosperity for you, and will save you 
dollars where you spend cents to get it. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & COMPANY, 


| 
| : 111 to 120 Michigan Avenue, 
| ge Sy « CHICAGO. 





Ic Geoch Bldg. Milwaukee Wis. 
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The aerial 


TRAMWAY.- 
tramway over Chilkoot Pass, in Alaska, is said 


ALASKA’S AERIAL 


to be completed. The company’s system isa 
railroad from Dyea to Canyon City, thencea 
system of aerial tramways over Chilkoot Pass 
to Lake Lindemann. This marksanewera for | 
Klondike travel. It is claimed that the time 
between tidewater and the headwaters of the 
Yukon is shortened from a month to one day, 
besides removing peril and hardship. 





VALUABLE Fox PEetts.—A lumberman who 
winters at Wood River, Idaho, is very fond of 
trapping fur-bearing animals and spends a good 
deal of his time in that manner, setting his 
traps every night and inspecting them every 
morning. The other morning he found a silver- 
gray fox in one of his traps, and succeeded in 
killing it without spoiling the fur. These foxes 
are very scarce, their pelts being worth all the 
way from $125 to $150 per pelt. They are cun- 
ning, unusually suspicious, and do not seem to 
breed rapidly—reasons which probably account 
for their rarity. 





IN THE FAR Nortu.—On the sand-hills along 
the Assiniboine can be found some strange 
plants and bushes. The dwarf-birch is very 
common; the creeping juniper abounds, and the 
evergreen vines are covered with purple berries 
that will remain all winter. There are also 
large beds of the evergreen known as Labrador 
tea. Immense quantities of this plant are 
found on the shores of Hudson’s Bay, and at 
one time formed an article of export to Eng- 
land. Tea made from the leaves is very good 
and tastes not unlike the article of commerce, 
and has the flavor of green tea.— Winnipeg ( Man. 
Colonist. 

AN IcELANDIC LAD’s STRATEGY.—An Ice- 
landic lad, whose home is near Bru, in Mani- 
toba, has trained an ox which accompanies him 
when he approaches flocks of wild geese for the 
purpose of shooting. The ox is so tractable 
that he obeys every command, although given 
in a very low voice, and keeps constantly be- 
tween the boy and the geese until the flock is 
within easy range. One day recently, says the 
Cypress River Western Prairie, with the assist- 
ance of the ox the boy shot thirteen large 
geese, and almost every morning he succeeds 
in capturing a number, for there are many 
flocks on the big grain-fields. 





A Bia ENGINEERING FEAtT.—The Fargo (N 
D.) Forum says that the Northern Pacific has 
an interesting feat of engineering in hand in 
connection with the big Missouri River bridge 
at Bismarck. The bridge is one of the largest 
in the country, resting on three piers. The 
east pier has slid from its original location a 
distance of several feet, owing to the sand shift- 
ing beneath the foundation. Laborers are con- 
structing a new foundation at a depth of sev- 
enty feet beneath the level of the river, and 
the entire pier, weighing about 2,000,000 pounds, 
will be moved bodily from the old to the new 
foundation. The bridge will be supported by 
temporary trestle-work, while the operation of 
moving the pier is in progress, and the work of 
removal will, it is said, be accomplished in a few 
minutes, without any material delay of traffic. 














MACHINERY, RAILWAY, MECHANICAL, AND GENERAL SUPPLIES. 





Millers, Farmers and Mechanics all Praise the 


“Ora 


Easy to Handle, Built for Hard 
Service, Cheapest to Run. 


Gasoline Engines. 
Sizes: 2 to 250 H.P. 


THE OTTO GAS | ENGINE WORKS, MINNEAPOLIS, 313 South 34 St. S. 


Factory, PHILADELPHIA. 











THE W ESTINGHOUSE 
ATR BRAKE Co, 


PITTSBURG, PA., U.S.A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
wWwestinghouse 
Now in use on 31,500 Locomotives and 613,000 Cars. 

















EWALD IRON COMPANY, 


OWNERS AND OPERATOR 
TENNESSEE ROLLING WORKS, Cumberland River. TENNESSEE ROLLING MILLS, Louisville, Ky. 
Office and Warehouses: ST, LOUIS, MO. 


Murphy’s Transparent Wood Finishes 
FOR INTERIORS, EXTERIORS AND FLOORS. 


DESIGNATE IN YOUR PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS. PAMPHLETS AND SAMPLE PANELS FURNISHED. 
MURPHY VARNISH Co., 
BOSTON. ® CLEVELAND. ~® ST. LOUIS. @ # CHICAGO. 





| 
| 


NEWARK. @® 





The PIERCE 
Farm Engine. 


No Fire. Started Instantly. 


THE HARVEY GRIP THREAD TRACK BOLT, 
el 


i a 






Cut shows our 3/ H.-P., 
a cheap, light, handy 
Engine for running 
milk rg oa 


churns, etc. 2 H.-P., same sghie other sizes to 
25 H.-P. Send for catalogue, stating size wanted 


PIERCE ENGINE Co., 
40-80 Racine St., Racine, Wis 











BEWARE OF HIM WHO STOOPS TO DENOUNCE AND THEN TO IMITATE. 


o> Milwaukee R.R. Milk Cans, 


A Perfect Can ata Marvelous Price. 


This cau is made of heavy wrought steel. 
The neck and bowl, which is drawn in one 
piece, is double seamed to the breast, and 
the breast is double seamed to the body in 
such a manner as to form a very strong and 
rigid edge, and is protected by a heavy bev- 
eled edge iron band. The body and bottom 
rest on the O. G. heavy iron bottom band. 
The can is put together in the black and 
then double tinned very heavily, making 
it the strongest, most perfect and durable 
can on the market. 

MANUFACTURED BY 


KIECKHEFER BROTHERS COMPANY, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Ask your Jobber for Milwaukee R. R. Milk Cans. 








8T. LOUIS PATTERN, 


IOWA PATTERN. 
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MACHINERY, RAILWAY, MECHANICAL, AND GENERAL SUPPLIES. 





PETTIBONE, MULLIKEN & CO., Manufacturers, 

















725 Marquette Building, Chicago. 
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CLAMP 3°x1%” 








Strom Clamp Frog. Patented. 


ALKIN’S FORGED STEEL RAIL BRACES, PERFECTION AND UNION TRACK DRILLS, SAMPSON HEAD CHAIRS, JENNE TRACK JACKS, FROGS, TIE BARS 
ROLLER RAIL BENDERS, CROSSINGS, CHANNEL SPLIT SWITCHES, BANNER SWITCH STANDS. 





BAU CLAIRE MiLWM SvuPrLy co. 






Bar Iron, Chain, Cordage and Heavy Hardware. 


Manufacturers 
and Jobbers of 





PARKER RUSSELL 
Mining and Manufacturing Co., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FIRE BRICK, Locomotive Fire Box Tiles. 
Specialties in Fire Clay Goods. 





Designed by the Northern Pacific B. RB. 





GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 


Galena Engine, Coach and Car Oils, the Standard 
Lubricating Oils of America. 


SAFETY, SPEED and ECONOMY are the results 
of the use of Galena Oils. Cold test 10 to 15 
below zero. ‘These oils do not freeze in the 
coldest weather, while they are adapt- 
able to the hottest climates. 


adoption of Galena Oils as standard ratlwa: 
cants by a majority of the leading railways 


of 
is an — —~4 of their —— 
that the same roads use these to-day that used them 
than twenty of their 


sare in exclusive use upon three continuous 

lines of railway and New York to the Pacifi 

and upon con’ us line from the City of 

Mexico to New York, thus demonstrating their adapt- 

ability to imates. Inasmuch as 

they are en' free m, these oils are not 
by dust and sand as are other oils. a 

We have in = asincss, o wal uae 

it, composed of . 

nee. The 

to our patrons free 


Weaiso furnish our patrons Sibley’s Perfection Valve 
Oil, which is likewise in use upon a majority of the lead 
railways of this country. 


ing 
GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 
CHARLES MILLER, President 
FRANELIN, PA. 
Chicago Branch Offce: 
WESTERN UNION BUILDING. 


IMPORTANT TO 


Railroad Managers & Master Mechanics 
SIBLEY’S 
PERFECTION VALVE OIL. 


Most perfect lubrication insured, and guarantee 
entire freedom from corrosion and honey-combing of 
Oylinders, and destruction of jointsof Steam Chest 
vy fatty acids. 

In exclusive use upon two-thirds of the railway 
mileage of this country. References furnished upon 
application. 

Make exclusive specialty of VALVE and SIGNAL 
OILS for railroad use. 


SIGNAL OIL WORES. 
J. C. SIBLEY, Pres’t, - - FRANKLIN, PA. 
Chicago Branch Office, Western Union Building. * 


IRON CLAD PAINT CO., 


OFFICE, No. 22 Case Bld’g, CLEVELAND, OnI0 


No. 1, Rossie Red. 
* 2, Light Brown. 





No.3, Brown Purple. 
“ 4, Brown. 






Trade Mark patented. Paint patented. 
Standard Bridge Paint adopted by N. P. R. R 


CHICAGO VARNISH C0., 


Dearborn Ave. and Kinzie St., Chicago, 


Manufacturers of 


Railway, Carriage 
and Architectural 


VARNISHES OF HIGHEST GRADES. 
CHICAGO, 





NEW YORK, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


BOSTON, 





CHICAGO BLUE PRINT PAPER CO., 
Manufacturers and Importers of 
Blue Process and Drawing Papers, Mathematical 
Instruments, Drawing Materials and Supplies. 
Rand, McNally Building, 166-174 Adams St., CHICAGO 
Blue Printing, Black Printing, Blue on White, Our Specialty 





C.H. BESLY & CO..CHICAGO.ILL, U.S.A. 
| 





GARONER DIE STOCK 





i 10 CENTS. 
Charles H . Besly & Co. , 10-12 N. Canal St., Chicago, |./, U.S.A. 





2 Ca comin il 
Logging and Tote Sleds, Logging Tools, Snow Plows, Road Rutters, Loading Blocks, 
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EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 
EADY ROCK ASPHALT ROOFING. 


THE BEST FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
Made with ule pate Trinidad Asphalt 
and washed gravel, by the 


WEST COAST MFG.CO., - - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Factory, Weahesmn, lu. 
J. P. ELMER, N. W. Agent, 
514 Endicott Bldg., St. PAUL, MINN. 


NAN- 
SEN 


Is ahead of all others, 


HANSEN | 


BALL BEARING 
HANGER 


TOWELL MFGBFOYCO 


And so is our 


NANSEN 


ROLL- 
BEARING 


HANGER. 


No. 4, per Doz. pairs, $15. 
No. 5, per Doz. pairs, $18. 





Stowell Mfg. & Foundry Co., 


So. Milwaukee, Wis. 





BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, Equip- 
ments for Bands and Drum Corps. Low- 
est prices ever quoted. Fine Catalog, 400 
Illustrations, mailed free; it gives Band 
Music & Instructions for Amateur Bands. 


LYON& HEALY 97 Adams St.,Chicago 
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“Ab.” 
back into the river; “ 


said the salmon, shudderingly,'as he slipped 
I really feel uncanny.” 
He—* 


She—‘Is thatso? I wonder if he knows it.” 





The tombstone is about the only thing that can 
stand upright and at the same time lie on its face. 





Maud—“Why do you call that ring a war relic?” 
Ethel—* Because I won it in my first engagement."’ 





Tommy—“Uncle Bob, what is a pedestrian?” 
Uncle—“He's the fellow who makes a row when a 
bicycle runs over him." 





Smith—‘*My wife makesa little money go a long way.” 
Tomkins—“So does mine; she’s always subscribing 
to the savages in Africa.” 





Johnny Smart—“There isa big difference between 
my teacher and a streak of lightning.” 

Mrs. Smart—*‘How so, dear?” 

Johnny—“Well, he always strikes in the same place, 
and lightning doesn't.” 





Pompous Author (to veteran editor)—“What would 
you advise a man to do whose ideas are in advance of 
the times?” 

Veteran Editor (promptly)—“I would advise him to 
sit quietly down and wait for the times to catch up.” 





IN A RAILWAY OFFICE. 


“Oan I speak with the president of the road?" 
“Well, you see that is very difficult. 


and he seldom comes back the same day.” 


Daughter—“How would you define repartee?” 
Father—“Repartee, my girl, is the brilliant remark | 
you don't think of in time.” 





Cholly—The aim of my life is to have another good | 
day's shooting.” 

Bob—“It will be the aim of your life all right if you 
hit anything.” 


Tom—“Aha, John! Heard about China?” 

John—“No; what's the manner with China?” 

Tom—‘ Well, China will soon be all she's cracked up 
to be, bet cher life!" 





Nelly—“They tell me big sleeves are going out."’ 

Harry —“‘Well, I'm glad to hear it. I live ina flat, and 
when my wife and I spend an evening together I have | 
to sit out in the hall.” 


Friend—‘“Hello, baby! Tootsey-wootsey, 
does 00 speak?” 

Precocious Baby—“Shut up, yer old hammerhead! | 
Talk English, will yer?” 


g00- goo, 


Judge—“Holan, the officer says you were drunk and 
disorderly. What have you to say?” 

Holan—“Oi was dhrunk, your honor, but Oi was too 
dhrunk to be disorderly.” 

“Darling, please answer me,” he fairly moaned as he 
stood in the center of the parlor. ‘I am on the rack.” 

“So's your hat, you idiot! So’s your hat!” shouted | 
the irate old gentleman who was waiting for him togo. ' 


| wild beasts: 


Weary Walker—“Why d’yer objec’ ter drinkin’ dis 


| triple-X ale?” 


I hear Mrs. Oldgirl is to marry Tommy Small.” | 


Sorry Sawyer—‘Dem X's remind me too much of de 
sawbucks I bucked again’ las’ summer.” 





Talented Boy—“Papa, may I get my paintsand paint 


a picture?” 


Practical Father—“Not now, my son; but you may | 


get some lime and whitewash the cellar.” 
Jimson—“So old Mr. Brown is married at last?” 
Benison—"Yes; it’s a furriner, I heard.” 
“A foreigner? Oh, no; she’s an English lady.” 
“Well, I heard as how she wasa Tartar, anyway.” 





“What is that long piece of writing, papa? Is it 
poetry?” 

Papa (hastily replacing it in hisempty pocket-book): 
“Y-yes, dear; it is an owed to your mother's dress- 
maker.” 

“Mr. Showman,” said an inquiring Individual at the 
menagerie, “can the leopard change his spots?" 

“Yes, sir,” replied the individual who stirs up the 
“when he is tired of one spot he goes to 


|} another.” 


He does not come to the office 
until nearly twelve, and right after twelve he goes to the club to lunch, 


Mrs. Burnham—‘“ Here's an item in the paper to the 
effect that women are now wearing shirts made of 
paper.” 

Mr. Barnum—“Why? 
the other kind?” 





Jack—‘“I must give her up. 
who stammers.” 

Fred—“Why not?” 

“Why not? Do you think it’s pleasant to be called 
‘Ba-Ba-Bob,’ or ‘Rah-Rah-Robert?’” 


I can never marry a girl 





Smith-“I was reading in the paper this morning 
about a Texas man who was struck by lightning while 
he was swearing. Remarkable occurrence, wasn’t it?” 

Brown—“Oh, I don’t know. If 
lightning was to strike a Texas 
man while he wasn’t swearing 
it would be much more remark- 
able.” 

Bronson—“That was a queer 
inscription Enpeck put on his 
wife’s tombstone.” 

Longnecker—“What was it?” 

2zronson—“'Tis better to 
have loved and lost, than nev- 
er to have lost at all.” 





Pastor—“It would surprise 
you to know how much coun- 
terfeit money we receive in 
the contribution boxes in the 
course of a year.” 

Thoughtless Friend—‘“I sup- 
pose so. How in thunder do 
you manage to get rid ofitall?” 

“Go to!" exclaimed the pa- 
triarch Laban, with some heat. 

“Can't do it!” answered Ja- 
cob, decisively. “I can’t go 
two, but I will go you one on 
it, if LT lose.” 

Then those two Israelites 


| put up a heifer apiece on the number of calves that 


would be pied and the number that wouldn't. 
Every student of legerdemain will remember how 
Jacob got ahead ot the old man. 





Mirthful Son—“Say, dad, when my hair is ripe will 
it fall off like yours?” 

Facetious Dad—“It will, my boy, it will; but ripe 
hair never yet grew on a green gourd. When you 
want to know anything, my son, always come to your 
papa.” 





“Ye know Casey, the contractor?” said Mr. Dolan. 
“Oi do,” replied Rafferty. 

“Is he what ye'd call reliable?” 

“He is the most reliable man Oi iver knew. Whin- 


| iver he tells ye anythin’ ye kin depind on it’s not 


bein’ so.” 





“Hello, Moike! an’waz yez out wid the boys, an’wan 
av thim gave yez the black oye?” 

O'Callahan (indignantly)—“Arrah, no! It takes a 
betther mon than any av the boys around here to give 
mea black oye! Oi got this wan foightin’ wid the 
ould woman.” 





(Lady enters barber-shopwith a skye-terrier)—“Mr. 
Barber, can you cut my doggie’s hair?” 

“No, I can’t; or, rather, I won't.” 

“Indeed? You seem to hold yourself pretty high 
for one in your position.” 
“Perhaps I do, but I’m no sky-scraper.” 


Do paper ones cost more than | 


FARM, FRUIT AND TIMBER-LANDS. 





1,000,000 Acres of Land 
For Sale in Northeastern Minnesota. 


Do not buy land anywhere until you see our ma 
and get Deteon. They w - “4 sent to you FREE. 
| 


Addre 
| }\), HOPEWELL Cuma, Land ‘Com’ r, St. P. & D.R. R., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Spokane Real Estate 


is in demand at today’s prices. 
We want your property for sale on commission. 
Established 188. References if required 


H. BOLSTER & CO., 
Spokane, Wash. 


BAST OREGON come 10 THE FRONT. 
Bargains in 
Hay, Grain, Fruit, 
and Stock Ranches. 
Choice Mining Property. 
| First Mortgage Loans, netting 7 per cent. 


For information address 


WM. B, SARGENT, 
La Grande, Oregon. 























A STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS EUROPEAN HOTEL 
PRICES IN KEEPING WITH THE TIMES-$1.00 UPWARDS. 
ALBERT S. GAGE, Presivent. 

WABASH AVE. AND JACKSON ST., CHICAGO. 









the address of three 
friends who buy 
seed, = name the 
paper in whic’ 

you saw this offer. 


Our 
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We willsend ? hao 
quai prep: 
MINNEHAHA FALLS 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Scene of Longfe!low’s Hiawatha ny 





7? The Earliest Good 


p aq The Earliest. Water Moten. 
} Splendid Quality. Ripens Everywhere. 
N., Ki. & Co.'s Giant, Fa 


4 rargest Flowering. Many colors. Beau ‘ul. 
The New Dwarf Sweet Pea. 
‘Oat  Slaoke igh a = — 
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4 Beautiful Eteht fish HAHA 
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Through a Scenic Region Unsurpassed. 


Solid Vestibule Traina Through Between 

New York, Philadelphia and Chicago 
via Buffalo, Niagara Falls and 

Suspension Bridge without change. 


Sumptuous Dining Car Service.—Meals ala carte. 





New York OFPICE, 355 Broadway. 
BUPFALO OFFICE, Corner Main and Seneca Streets, 
CHICAGO OFFICR, 218 So. Clark Street. 


For Illustrated Printed Gen. Pass. Agent 
P Matter, Send to:::::1 CHAS. S. LEE, phitadeiphia Pa. 
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WHITEHALL TERMINAL 
(SOUTH FERRY ) 
MOST CONVENIENT ENTRANCE 


ROYAL BLUE TRAINS 2 
PRONOUNS RONAN 





Northern Paciiic Railway Lands 


AGRICULTURAL LANDS, 
GRAZING LANDS, 
FRUIT LANDS, 
TIMBER LANDS, 


= in-— 


MINNESOTA, 
NORTH DAKOTA, 
MONTANA, 
IDAHO, 


WASHINGTON. 
YOU CAN BUY FARM LANDS in 


CENTRAL MINNESOTA for - - 
RED RIVER VALLEY for 

NORTH DAKOTA for - 

MONTANA for 

IDAHO for - 

WASHINGTON for - - 


TERMS TO ACTUAL SETTLERS: 
ONE-TENTH DOWN; balance in TEN equal, annual INSTALLMENTS, with 6 percent interest. 


YOU CAN BUY GRAZING LANDS in 
NORTH DAKOTA and MONTANA from 75c to $2.50 per acre. 


YOU CAN BUY GRAZING LANDS in 
WASHINGTON at 50c to $1.50 per acre. 


YOU CAN BUY TIMBER LANDS in 


WASHINGTON, on a stumpage basis, at 75c to $1.00 per M feet. 


It is only a question of time when WASHINGTON LUMBER 
will control the markets of the WORLD. 


You can secure FREE GOVERNMENT LAND 
in MINNESOTA, NORTH DAKOTA and WASHINGTON, 


FRUIT LANDS, either with or without irrigation, 
can be purchased in IDAHO and WASHINGTON. 


$3 to $6 per acre. 
a* eg * « 
3" 6 * « 
s*-s * = 
3°10 * « 
$3 to $10 per acre. 


DO NOT OVERLOOK 


Valleys in MONTANA. 
Countries in IDAHO. 
Countries in WASHINGTON. 
Valleys in WASHINGTON. 


The GALLATIN 
The BITTER EOOT 


The NEZ PERCE 
The SNAKE RIVER 


The PALOUSE 
The BIG BEND 


The YAKIMA 
The ARTANUM 


For terms and prices of lands in Minnesota, North Dakota and Montana, write to 
F. W. WILSEY, Eastern Land Agent, St. Paut, Minn, 


For terms and prices of lands in Idaho and Washington, write to 
THOS, COOPER, Western Land Agent, Tacoma, Wasu. 


For maps and publications descriptive of the country traversed by the 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 
write to 
C.W. MOTT, 


General Emigration Agent N. P. Ry., 
St. PAUL, MINN. 


WM. H. PHIPPS, 


Land Commissioner Northern Pacific Ry. Co., 





, Leather, Rubber and Cotton BELTING, Mill and Elevator SUPPLIES. 


inery 


Handling Machi 


rain 





» POWER-TRANSMITTING MACHINERY, § 


93-05 WEST WATER ST 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


MILWAUKEE MACHINERY CO., 











Timber W heat. 


It is proverbial that Timber Wheat 
makes a strong, glutinous flour. Our 
mill is located so that its supply of 
wheat is largely of this kind, and, with 


A BRAND-NEW MILL, 


we are able to offera flour, both to the 


domestic and export trade, that is sure 
to stick wherever placed. 


Write us for delivered prices. 


New Prague Flouring Mill Co,, 


NEW PRAGUE, MINN. 


Taylor & Hough, 


Builders of 
Dynamos, 
Motors, 
Engines, etc. 


Isolated Planta a 
specialty. 
OFFICE AND FACTORY: 

88 East 5th St., 


ST. PAUL, MINN., 
U.S.A. 
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ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Greenhouses at Merriam Park. 
} Choicest and best of Cut Flowers. 


SPEOIALTIRG: 1 Artistic Floral Work. 





Get Your 
CHANDELIERS 


At the FACTORY. 


CHAS. POLACHECK 
& BRO., 


431 CHESTNUT ST., 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


UY. Zpodye 
40 a 
a ais bere 
7 a sous Sa sbber 
9 < a oe 





ov COD S. 
HEY ARE THE BEST MADE. 


Dealers furnished with catalogues on application. 


GOODYEaR RUBBER OO, 
98-100-102 E. 7th St., St Paul, Minn. 


We Make ALL KINDS. | 


| T. EB. BLANCHE. 


| Jno. E. TURNER...... 42 Jackson Place, Indianapo . Ind. | 
W. H. WHITAKER.....153 Jefferson avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
i} ee Sixth and Olive streets, St. Louis, Mo. 
Gro. W. Jongs, 503 W. Locust street. Des Moines, Lowa. 
J.J. Ferry...32 Carew Bidg., 5th and Vine, Cincinnati. O. 
C. C. MORDOUGH.... BIT Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 
C. G. LEMMON......... 208 South Clark street. Chicago. Ill. 
Gro. W. MCCASKERY.........-. 83 York a Toronto. Ont. 
Gro. D. ROGERS....... 4th and Broadway, St. Paul, Minn. 
Be, CNS 6.065 cceednntaceseess coekaeseas wba Portland, Ore. 
Te, Be is ces cinccntsdtacknaxtaceul Portland, Ore. 


for Lighting | 









a4 


Northern Pacific Railway. 





FOR FULL INFORMATION © regard to any particular 
section of the Northern Pacific Country, rates, routes, 
tickets, time-tables, etc., call on or address any of the 


following agente: 
GENERAL AND SPECIAL AGENTS. 


A. L. Craia, Asst. Genl. Ticket Agt....... St. Paul, Minn. 
A. D. CHARLTON, Asst. Genl. Pass. A 
hird, Portland, Ore. 


265 Morrison street, Cor. 
W. F. Merson, Genl. Agt., Pass. Dept. 
3i9 Broadway. New York . 
F. H. FoGarry, Genl. Agt....208 8S. Clark 8t., Chicago, I 
T. K. STATELER, Genl. Agt., ‘Pass. Dept., 
y~ Market street, San Francisco, Cal. 
A. D. EpGar, hag 


Cor. Mate ‘and Grand streets, Helena, Mont. 
W. M. Tuomy, Geml. Agt......cccccscccccccocs B 


H. SwInForD, Genl. Agt saaoee, 5 - 
A. TINLING, Genl. cam - 925 Pacific Ave. ‘Taconet Ww ash 


I. A. NADEAU, Genl. Agt peccesecccsecceceses Seattle, Wash. 
F. D. Grpss, Genl. BOB, ccisccnccccesocccens Spokane, Wash. 
F.C JACKSON, Asst. Genl, Agt........ West 8 t Superior. Wis. 
J. G. Borp, Geni. Bins cb ccnees4ccsceneminn Wallace, idaho. 


OSCAR VANDERBILT, Ticket Agt....162 E. 3d St., St. Paul. 
G. F. MCNBILL, Ticket Agt., 19 Nicollet Bik., » Minneapolis. 
r ©. HAGABD, AGGRGrs. oc ccciccccadkegcesccces 

O. F. CowraD, Ticket Agt.... Union on Depot, Dututh, Minn: 


| F.C. SALTER, Gen. Agt. Freight De 
| BE. H. Forustsr, Genl. Pe. 


~, t+ New York City. 
Freight Dept., 

638 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
FREIGHT AGENTS. 


seen 319 Broadway, New York City. 


CHas. EWALD... 
x wae a square, pe — E. Y. 





E. M. NEwBEGIN 230 Washington street, B Maas. 
CHAS. F. SEEGER...... 47 3.1 Third street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
J.B. WICKERY.. ..... 817 my ~ Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
OC. B. BEEPORM. ...cccccccesces m. B dg., 8t. Louis, Mo. 
BA. Tic GABOEE. «co ccccccss 32 pA. > Building, Cincinnati, O. 
W. E. BELOHER............0 83 York street, Toronto, Ont. 
J. C. HIBRMAR,...cccccccscscces 208 8. Clark street, Chicago. 
Res Ds WARIO. 000. 605066 cccse 208 8. Clark street, Chicago. 
CHas. W. MERRILIES ........ 208 8. Clark street, Chi 
CHAs. T. NOONAN......... 877 Broadway, Milwauk is. 
Do Do DAR ME Bee oo 60 0006.09.080050 sceereeseceses St. Paul, Minn. 
F. M. FAIRBANE.. a Nicollet Block, Minneapolis, Minn 
RQ ears 32 East Third street, St. Paul, Minn. 
Jo Ve ORBGETON, .....000. cscccccccccccseccess Portiand. Ore 
Oe errr oer Winnipeg, Man. 


DISTRICT PASSENGER AGENTS 
F. A. GROBS.......+. 230 Washington street, Boston, Mass. 
J. H. Rogers, Jr.....47 8. Third street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
THos. HENRY.....128 St. James street, Montreal, Canada. 
Wm. G. MASON ........ .215 Ellicott square, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cuas. E JOHWNSON....817 Carnegie Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


J. M. HANNAFORD, General Traffic Manager, $t. Paal, Minn. 
CHAS. $. FEE. Genl. Pass, and Ticket Agt., St, Paul, Minn. 


Designer and Builder of 


Altars, Pulpits 


and 


Church Furniture. 


SPECIAL DESIGNS FURNISHED. 
ARCHITECTS’ DESIGNS EXECUTED. 
Artistic Wood Carving for Churches, 
Public B'ld’gs and Private Residences, 


1237 Ferry Street, LA CROSSE, WIS. 











| Aak your Grocer for the 
CELEBRATED WHITE SOAP, 


| ane the newest invention, the 


MEDICAL TAR OIL SOAP. 


Unexcelled for toilet use and skin diseases. 


Manufactured by B. SENDERHAUF & CO., 
103-107 North Avenue, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Send for sample and testimonials. 


Link-Belt Machinery Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 


Link-Belting, 
Sprocket Wheels, 
Elevators, Conveyors, Malleable Iron 
Buckets, Shafting, Pulleys, Hangers, 
Gearing, Friction Clutches, etc. 








NATIONAL BLOWER WORKS 


17th & St. Paul Ave., 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Manufacturers of 
STEEL PLATE 
Planing Mill Exhausters, 
DISC FANS, 

Steam Hot Blast 
Apparatus for Heating, 





Ventilating and Drying. 


Send for illustrated 
catalogue. 


HARDWOOD LUMBER CO., 


| Manufacturers and Dealers in 


| Oak, Ash, Cypress, Gum, Poplar, 
California Redwood, Sycamore, 
Spruce, Red Cedar, Walnut, Cherry. 
A FULL LINE OF 


Veneers and Fancy Cabinet Woods, Mexican, 
“San Jago, Cuban, Prima Vera Mahogany. 


We carry the largest assortment in the Northwest. 
When you cannot find what you want, write us. 


Office and Yards: 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


First Ave. & Canal St., 


= Hazen Windmill, 


The best, strongest, 
safest, most reliable, 
best governed and 






















If the Mill you 
handle doesn’t give 
perfect satisfaction, 
why not handle onz 
THAT DOES? 


| A “Shifting” 
Wheel thrown 


outof wind A mn 

by peseteg : Z 

sails edge- 4 

ways. eer 
Sv 


“ Paribault, Minn. 








|THE VILTER MFG. Co., 
888 Clinton St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
CORLISS ENGINES, Boilers, Heaters and Pumps. 
Refrigerating and Ice-Making Machinery. 


Gardiner Campbell & Sons, 


Milwaukee, Wis., U.S. A., 


Manufacturers of 


CHURCH, SCHOOL, TOWER and other 
2s — 
1 Chimes and Peals 


of the best and Lpere 

Genuine Beil — 

We made the Milwaukee City Hall bell, “yeigh ing, with- 
out hangings, 22.555 1bs.—the largest in the orthwest; 
chime of five bells for St. John s University, weighin 
about 27,000 Ibs. complete. Cast a Virgin Chime an 
was neither turned nor tuned. Send for catalogue No. 7- 











CHAS. H. FP. SMITH & CO., 
' Members 
New York Stock Exchange, 
Chicago Board of Trade. 


Direct private wires to all Exchanges. 
Pioneer Press Building, - ST. PAUL, MINN. 


one tve5 yr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 
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